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AUTOMOTIVE 
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AutoConX  is  your  answer!  We  have  a  robust,  yet  affordable,  turn-key  solution 
that  will  put  you  in  the  driver’s  seat  with  your  local  automotive  dealers  -  just  as 
we  have  already  done  for  hundreds  of  papers  throughout  the  U.S. 

Our  entire  system  iS;  designed  by  print  publishers,  for  print  publishers. 
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SYSTEMS 


Go  ahead,  kick  our  tires, 
You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

autoconx.com  800-944-3276 


ICMA 

International  Classified 
'  Media  Association 


Publishers  and  Digital  Officers:  Don’t  miss  the  next  International 
Classified  Media  Association  session  in  Cologne,  Germany  April  17-20. 
As  our  guest,  enjoy  a  complimentary  registration  valued  at  $1 ,300. 
Please  contact  rob@dch.com  for  details. 
icmaonline.org 

ICMA  is  an  intimate  collection  of  publishers  and  digital  media 
professionals  from  nearly  30  countries  who  gather  biannually  to  share 
and  discuss  new  market  innovations  in  this  global,  fast-paced  industry. 
If  you  are  a  vendor  interested  in  expanding  internationally  please 
contact  us  also  for  this  excellent  opportunity. 
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Can’t  Keep  You  Down 


Just  like  that,  another  year  has 
gone  by  and  it’s  time  for  our 
annual  profile  of  10  Newspapers 
That  Do  It  Right. 

This  year  we  received  nearly  150  nomi¬ 
nations,  from  newspapers  whose  offices 
are  just  down  the  street  and  from  those 
who  are  halfway  around  the  globe,  and 
they  each  have  a  unique  story  to  tell, 
making  the  selection  process  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  ever. 

The  Times  of  India  has  relentlessly 
covered  the  story  of  a  young  woman  who 
was  gang-raped  on  a  bus  in  New  Delhi, 
and  eventually  died  of  her  injuries.  Clos¬ 
er  to  home,  a  small  bilingual  (English 
and  Spanish)  paper  called  Rumbo  has 
made  a  name  for  itself  in  Massachusetts’ 
Merrimack  Valley  through  its  staunch 
investigative  journalism. 

-  But  content  is  only  half  the  story. 
Newspapers  across  the  country  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  their  business  models 
and  making  necessary  changes  to  ensure 
their  survival  well  into  the  digital  age. 

My  inbox  was  flooded  with  iPad  apps, 
digital  editions,  blogs,  photo  galler¬ 
ies,  proprietary  videos,  and  stunning 
examples  of  digital  journalism.  Mean¬ 
while,  via  snail  mail,  I  also  got  to  see 
your  specialty  magazines,  marketing  ma¬ 
terials,  and  even  hardcover  books.  The 
modem  newspaper  has  to  be  so  much 
more  than  a  newspaper,  and  the  entries 
we  reviewed  this  year  were  all  remark¬ 
able  examples  of  that. 

Here  at  E^P,  we  often  get  asked  how 
we  determine  which  newspapers  make 
the  cut  as  our  10  that  do  it  right,  and  the 
answer  isn’t  really  set  in  stone,  just  how 
your  business  models  are  no  longer  set 
in  stone.  We  start  narrowing  down  the 
field  by  looking  for  measurable  markers 
of  success  —  increased  advertising  sales, 
circulation  growth,  revenue  achieved 
through  a  new  channel,  visible  impact  . 
in  the  community,  or  digital  products 
that  do  more  than  repurpose  old  content 
on  a  new  platform.  From  there,  we  look 


for  ideas  that  are  unique  and  inspiring, 
strategies  that  other  newspapers  could 
implement  in  their  own  operations,  and 
;  examples  of  why  newspapers  are  still 
I  important. 

I  The  10  newspapers  we’ve  chosen  to 
j  recognize  this  year  mn  the  gamut  from 
;  small,  independent  weekly  to  corporate- 
;  owned  major  metro.  Some,  like  The 
j  Dallas  Morning  News,  were  chosen 
I  because  they  have  the  complete  pack¬ 
age  —  a  number  of  different,  simulta- 
:  neous  efforts  to  improve  the  business 
I  in  a  multifaceted  way.  Others,  like  The 
\  Arizona  Daily  Star,  are  focusing  on 
;  doing  one  thing  better  than  any  of  their 
I  competitors  —  putting  together  the  best 
!  advertising  package  for  grocery  stores 
;  circulars,  or  providing  total  coverage  of 
i  a  niche  market,  or  honoring  the  com- 
!  munity’s  veterans  in  a  way  that  no  other 
i  media  outlet  could. 

The  reason  we  continue  to  publish  this 
■  feature  year  after  year  is  because  this 
industry  needs  good  news.  We  need  to 
!  feel  uplifted  and  inspired,  and  we  need 
to  be  reminded  that  we  matter.  We 
I  need  the  benefit  of  positive  energy  and  a 
high-five  from  our  colleagues  and  even 
j  from  our  competitors  every  once  in  a 
j  while.  Because  the  truth  is  that  we’re  all 
1  in  this  thing  together,  and  if  we  don’t 
i  write  about  the  great  things  that  are 
;  happening  in  the  newspaper  industry, 
no  one  else  will.  So  go  ahead  and  brag, 
i  and  listen  carefully  to  the  stories  of  those 
who  are  doing  the  bragging.  There  are 
still  lessons  to  be  learned  and,  yes,  still 
;  mistakes  to  be  made.  But  we’re  not  go- 
I  ing  to  get  to  where  we  need  to  go  if  we 
i  stay  stuck  in  the  rut  of  doing  what  we’ve 
I  always  done. 

The  10  newspapers  that  you’ll  read 
.  about  starting  on  page  34  got  to  where 
i  they  are  through  bold  action  and  calcu- 
I  lated  risk.  They  are  giving  the  industry  a 
I  much-needed  shot  of  adrenaline,  and  it’s 
!  a  true  pleasure  to  share  their  stories  with 
i  you.  —  KA 
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WE’VE  CHANGED  OUR  NAME.  NOT  WHAT  WE  STAND  FOR. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  is  now  the  Alliance  for  Audited  Media.  An  alliance  for 
informed  decisions,  more  intelligent  data,  and  industry  professionals  who  know  smart 
media  is  audited  media.  It’s  all  about  publishers,  advertisers,  and  agencies  coming  together 
to  bring  accountability  and  confidence  to  the  new  world  of  media.  To  find  out  what  the 
Alliance  for  Audited  Media  can  do  for  you,  visit  audttedmedia.com/TheNewrABC 
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Illustration  by  Jared  Boggess 


Artists  Dispute  Plagiarism 
Charges,  Definition 

Editors  note:  In  an  online  exclusive, 

E&P  columnist  Rob  Tomoe  followed  up 
on  plagiarism  charges  recently  leveled 
against  his  colleague  and  fellow  Cagle 
Syndicates  cartoonist,  Bill  Day.  While 
allegations  of  plagiarism  are  never  taken 
lightly.  Day’s  case  was  an  especially 
'hot-button  issue  due  to  Day’s  recent fun¬ 
draising  campaign  in  which  he  raised 
more  than  $35,000  so  he  could  continue 
cartooningfiill  time  without  losing  his 
home.  For  the full  story,  go  to 
tinyurl.com/bze29d8. 

Plagiarists  should  be  fired, 
not  given  a  raise 

Of  the  many  lame  excuses  that  have 
been  given  to  justify  cartoonist  Bill 
Day’s  brazen  acts  of  plagiarism,  recy¬ 
cling,  and  self-plagiarism  —  no,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  unclear  about  any  of 
this,  not  if  you’re  honest  and/or  willing 
to  pay  attention  —  this  is  one  of  the 
more  nauseating:  in  a  perfect  world, 

editorial  cartoonists  would  produce 
original  and  excellent  new  cartoons  on 
a  daily  basis.  But  clearly,  with  cutbacks 
and  layoffs  adversely  affecting  the  ranks 
of  political  cartoonists,  such  a  perfect 
world  doesn’t  exist.” 

The  recession  that  has  devastated  the 
American  economy  and  impacted  jour¬ 
nalism  and  print  media  exceptionally 
hard  is  no  excuse  to  cut  comers  on  basic 
journalistic  ethics  and  integrity.  If  you 
don’t  have  the  time  or  energy  to  produce 
high-quality  original  work,  auction  off 
your  drafting  table  on  eBay  and  go  away. 

Bill  Day  is  a  newcomer  to  the  world 
that  I  and  many  other  younger  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonists  —  I  use  the  term  loosely, 
since  I  will  turn  50  later  this  year  —  have 


been  living  in  for  decades.  Bill  Day  has 
held  numerous  staff  jobs;  neither  I  nor  any 
of  the  young  generation  of  cartoonists  ever 
have  or  likely  ever  will.  He  has  won  prizes 
that  no  member  of  the  younger  generation 
ever  has.  In  other  words,  he  has  had  every 
advantage,  yet  he  has  squandered  the 
accidental  benefits  of  demographics  —  to 
be  a  baby  boomer  was  to  be  able  to  walk 
into  almost  any  newspaper  and  score  a  job 
—  and  wallowed  in  a  cesspool  of  repeated 
ethical  lapses. 

I  am  broke.  I  don’t  have  a  staff  job.  Never 
have.  I  might  lose  my  house.  But  you  won’t 
catch  me  plagiarizing,  repurposing,  or 
self-plagiarizing  my  work.  I  do  the  best 
that  I  can  with  the  talent  that  I  have  and 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may,  as  do 
many  other  hard-working  impoverished 
cartoonists.  We  don’t  ask  for  much,  but  it 
is  disgusting  to  watch  excuses  be  made  for 
and  prizes  awarded  to  people  who  betray 
the  basic  standards  that  are  universally 
accepted  within  our  craft. 

TED  RAIL 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  (SYNDICATED 
BY  UNIVERSAL  UCLICK) 

Responding  to  Rail 

Ted,  you’re  a  hard  man.  While  Rob  (Tor- 
noe)  paraphrased  what  I  said.  I’ll  stand  by 
it,  but  will  also  note  that  I’ve  contributed 
to  two  Kickstarter  projects  for  you  and  one 
for  Matt  Bors  (syndicated  by  Universal 
Uclick).  I  don’t  regret  any  of  them,  and  I 
tmst  that  they  kept  you  both  working  for  a 
time.  And  I  still  don’t  think  self-plagiarism 
is  a  real  concept. 

MIKE  RHODE 

COMICS  HISTORIAN 

Plagiarism  debated 


As  the  story  points  out,  this  is  not  a  clear- 
cut  case  of  intentional  plagiarism.  Daryl 
Cagle  makes  a  good  case  for  why  it’s  not. 

Having  Groogled  images  of  guns  myself, 
to  draw  from,  I  can  see  how  Bill  Day  could 
have  mistaken  the  image  for  a  generic, 
clip-art  type  of  image.  I’m  willing  to  give 
Day  the  benefit  of  doubt  that  this  was  an 
innocent  mistake,  for  the  reason  stated 
above,  and  because  Day  can  clearly  draw 
well  himself,  as  he  proved  when  he  redrew 
the  cartoon  when  it  was  brought  to  his 
attention.  His  fully  hand-drawn  version  is 
better  than  the  computer  graphic  one. 

Since  computers  started  being  used  to 
create  cartoons,  other  cartoonists  have 
used  photos  of  objects  such  as  pencils, 
pens,  guns,  and  buildings  like  the  Capitol 
dome  in  their  work  as  an  artistic  style 
choice.  'They  can  clearly  draw  a  pencil  or 
Capitol  dome,  but  perhaps  they  think  the 
Photoshop  images  give  their  work  a  clean, 
modem  look.  It’s  not  my  style  or  method, 
but  it’s  not  plagiarism  either  if  used  the 
correct  way. 

I’m  not  an  advocate  of  hanging  people 
for  petty  crimes.  I’m  also  not  an  advocate 
of  judging  someonebased  on  1  percent 
of  his  work  drawn  under  duress,  when 
99  percent  of  his  work  over  30  years  has 
been  well  regarded  and  respected  by 
peers  and  readers.  Kicking  someone  when 
they’re  down  can  look  as  bad  as  a  recycled 
cartoon. 

JEFF  DARCY 

STAFF  CARTOONIST,  THE  PLAIN 
DEALER  (CLEVELAND) 

Correction 

A  story  in  our  Febmary  issue  (“Investiga¬ 
tion  Prompts  Senator  to  Return  Ques¬ 
tionable  Donations”)  incorrectly  stated 
that  Jeff  Klein  is  a  U.S.  senator.  Klein  is 
actually  a  New  York  state  senator. 

Send  US  3rour  comments  — 

kristina@editorandpublisher.com 

“Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher, 
17782  Cowan,  Suite  C,  Irvine,  CA  92614. 
Please  include  your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  email 
address.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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Hilton  Bonnet  Creek,  Orlando,  FL 

Sessions  highlight  leading-edge  thinking  about  media 
strategies,  successes  in  product  revenue  development,  new 
ideas  and  innovation  inside  and  outside  the  industry,  and 
tactics  and  techniques  to  employ  across  platforms. 
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Digital  Images  Come  to  Life 

Luminate  brings  informational  content  to  online  photos 


By  Nu  Yang 


AS  social  engagement 
becomes  standard 
procedure,  publishers 
are  looking  for  plat¬ 
forms  that  will  create  interactiv¬ 
ity.  With  the  increase  of  photo 
essays  and  galleries  on  publish¬ 
ers’  websites,  a  company  such  as 
Luminate  can  help  those  static 
images  come  alive. 

Launched  in  2008  and  based  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  Luminate  was 
developed  by  engineers  associated 
with  Netscape  and  LiveOps.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Luminate,  its  vision  is  to  make 
every  image  on  the  Web  interactive 
by  identifying  content  and  visual  cues 
inside  individual  images. 

Chief  revenue  officer  and  head  of 
publisher  development  Chas  Edwards 
said  that  consumer  interest  in  pictures 
is  very  high,  with  3  trillion  images 
already  online,  and  350  million  being 
added  daily.  Luminate  currently  serves 
5,000  publishers,  including  Yahoo! 
and  Hearst  Corp. 

To  sign  up,  publishers  create  an 
account  at  luminate.com,  upload 
their  images,  add  a  line  of  Javascript 
to  their  Web  pages,  and  Luminate 
does  the  rest.  Each  time  a  publisher 
uploads  a  new  image,  Luminate  is 
notified.  Edwards  said  Luminate  uses 
an  algorithm  approach  to  identify 
what  is  inside  the  image.  Luminate 
also  employs  independent  contractors  * 
to  put  together  some  of  the  content. 

Publishers  select  the  annotations 
they  would  like  for  their  images.  For 
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example,  Edwards  said,  a  Get  the 
Look  app  can  reveal  in  a  photo  gallery 
the  brands  celebrities  wore  at  a  red 
carpet  event  and  where  to  the  buy  the 
products.  Another  example  would  be 
sharing  informational  content,  such  as 
a  player’s  statistics  in  a  sports  photo. 
Yet  another  app  can  pull  related 
tweets  about  the  image. 

“We  see  20  million  unique  photos  a 
month,”  Edwards  said. 

Luminate  also  processes  archived 
photos  that  are  up  to  seven  days  old. 
Although  photos  usually  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  their  first  50  hours  online,  if 
a  photo  that  has  been  dormant  in  an 
archive  starts  to  see  a  spike  in  pa- 
geviews  due  to  sharing  on  social  media 
or  another  site,  Luminate  gets  notified 
right  away.  That  image  is  then  quickly 
processed  in  real  time.  Edwards  said 
this  entire  process  allows  Luminate  to 
update  photos,  sometimes  even  before 
a  publisher  sees  that  spike  in  traffic. 
Luminate  also  provides  an  analytics 


»Chas  Edwards 

dashboard  to  publishers  to  check  on 
traffic,  engagement,  and  revenue. 

Publishers  can  earn  revenue  through 
Luminate  through  visitor  clicks  on 
ads,  ad  impressions,  and  earnings  that 
come  from  purchases  made  on  the 
advertiser’s  website  after  the  visitor 
clicks.  Luminate  splits  revenue  from 
impressions,  clicks,  and  sales  with  the 
publisher.  Publishers  using  Google 
AdSense  can  still  use  Luminate  on 
their  site. 

Edwards  said  publishers  using 
Luminate  have  seen  time  spent  on  the 
site  increase  by  six  seconds.  “It  has 
reduced  the  rate  of  people  abandoning 
(their)  site,  because  a  picture  invites 
them  to  stay  and  Luminate  brings 
more  of  a  connection  to  the  image.” 

Edwards  said  what  makes  Luminate 
stand  out  is  its  scale.  It  is  available  in 
HTML  5  and  works  in  all  browsers 
and  devices. 

With  online  trends  changing  rap¬ 
idly,  Edwards  said  the  growth  rate  of 
images  shared  on  social  media  and 
mobile  devices  is  higher  than  other 
trends. 

“Traditional  publishers  like  Hearst 
are  seeing  they  can’t  just  put  their 
print  product  online  and  call  it  a  Web 
experience,”  he  said.  “They’re  all  real¬ 
izing  photo  content  is  more  popular  in 
the  digital  environment ...  and  there  is 
a  business  model  with  photos.”  ■ 
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^interest  WANTED  BY  POLICE 

This  is  an  album  of  persons  wanted  by  local  police  departments  for  various  offenses.  All  mformation  and  mug  shots  ha\’e 
been  provided  by  law  enforcement  (^ficials.  Any  questions  or  concerns  regarding  die  content  this  board  should  be  made  to 
Eileen  Faust  (eiausMpoltsuierc.com)  and/or  Diane  Hoffman  ( dh»^fmangpottsmerc.com  i. 


PodMown  Mercury 


1,174  folowars  6S  pm 


PINNEDbvPOLICE 


The  Mercury  creates  Pinterest  board  to  capture  criminals 


P  interest  is  a  content  sharing  service  that 
aiiows  members  to  pin  images  and  videos 
to  virtuai  pinboards.  Launched  in  2010, 
Pinterest’s  pages  are  typically  filled  with 
hairstyles,  fashion  tips,  and  cooking  recipes,  but 
The  Mercury  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is  using  the  social 
media  site  for  the  public  good. 

The  daily  newspaper  currently  has  38  active  boards  on 
its  Pinterest  page  (pinterest.com/themercury),  including 
one  called  Wanted  by  Police,  which  features  a  gallery  of 
mugshots  provided  by  local  police. 

According  to  community  engagement  editor  Diane  Hoff¬ 
man,  the  board  was  created  by  a  former  police  reporter 
in  July  2012  as  a  way  to  “get  the  word  out  about  who  the 
police  wanted.” 

Hoffman  said  feedback  was  positive,  and  readers  left 
comments  providing  tips  on  mugshots  pinned  to  the  page. 
Pottstown  Police  Capt.  F.  Richard  Drumheller  told  NPR  in 
December  that  the  department  saw  a  57  percent  increase  in 
warrant  services. 

The  paper’s  current  police  reporter,  Caroline  Sweeney,  is 
tasked  with  uploading  the  photos  and  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  police  department.  Offenses  range  from  fraud 
to  attempted  murder. 

“It’s  opened  up  a  new  dimension  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  police  and  the  newspaper,”  Hoffman  said,  adding 
that  the  police  are  “pretty  anxious”  to  pass  along  the  infor¬ 
mation.  By  having  the  Mercury  handle  the  gallery,  she  said 
it  saves  the  police  department  time.  The  page  is  upniated  as 
each  new  photo  and  information  is  given  out. 


!  Mercury  online  editor  Eileen  Faust  said  a  newspaper’s 
i  website  can  change  a  lot,  from  layouts  to  links.  With  Pin- 
I  terest,  she  said  there  are  no  changes  to  the  platform,  and 
i  Pinterest  is  more  graphic-friendly,  allowing  images  to  open 
up  to  a  larger  view,  even  on  mobile  devices. 

Even  though  the  mugshots  also  appear  in  print,  Hoffman 
said  posting  the  photos  to  a  popular  social  media  avenue 
such  as  Pinterest  is  more  engaging  for  readers  and  allows 
them  to  become  part  of  the  process. 

“It  gives  them  the  ability  to  comment  and  be  aware  of  the 
information  in  one  easy-to-read  format,”  she  said. 

!  Faust  said  one  reason  the  Pinterest  page  may  be  so  suc- 
i  cessful  is  that  readers  are  more  comfortable  communicat- 
j  ing  via  social  media.  Rather  than  making  a  phone  call, 

!  readers  are  more  inclined  to  leave  a  tip  in  a  comment.  She 
said  police  officers,  along  with  the  newspaper  staff,  follow 
up  on  any  tips  left  on  the  page. 

;  Both  Hoffman  and  Faust  said  one  of  the  lessons  they 

have  learned  is  to  make  sure  the  page  is  updated  regularly 
with  the  status  of  a  person  being  sought  by  police. 

I  “Once  a  person  is  caught  and  in  custody,  we  make  note  of 
it,  or  if  that  person  is  cleared,  we  post  an  update,”  Hoffman 
i  said. 

I  Since  its  launch,  the  Wanted  by  Police  board  has  expand- 
I  ed  into  a  regional  effort  with  collaborations  from  nearby 
I  newspapers.  When  asked  if  she  sees  social  media  becoming 
i  a  more  popular  reporting  tool,  Hoffman’s  response  was,  “I 
j  don’t  see  how  it  couldn’t.” 

Without  the  Pinterest  board,  Hoffman  said  all  of  those 
!  arrests  wouldn’t  have  been  possible.  —  NY 
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Reod  itie  senes. 

Join  the  convefsation  at 

OURTIMETOIEAO.CA 


Carney's  exit,  a  shock,  but  maybe  it  was 
inevitable 


WOULD  YOU  WANT 
TO  KNOW  AT  30 
THAT  YOUIL  NEED 


EXPQS[0:TH[DNADIi[MMA 

r  SI  API  sore.  8 

IL*  OURTIMETOLEAD.CA 
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Canada’s  Time  to  Lead 


Globe  and  Mail  series 
uses  multimedia  to 
engage  readers 

When  The 

Globe  and 
Mail  in 
Toronto 

launched  its  redesigned 
print  edition  in  2010,  it 
also  introduced  its  read¬ 
ers  to  a  new  series  titled 
Canada:  Our  Time  to 
Lead  (ourtimetoiead.ca). 

The  series  focuses  on 
topics  such  as  multicul- 
turalism,  healthcare,  and 
education  that  define 
the  country  and  chal¬ 
lenge  readers. 

Editor-in-chief  John  Stackhouse  said  each  issue  was 
“critical  to  the  future  of  Canada  and  central  to  the  life  of 
(its)  readers.” 

In  December,  the  Globe  and  Mail  introduced  its  latest 
installment  in  the  series,  “Exposed;  The  DNA  Dilemma,” 
a  two-week  segment  exploring  genetic  sequencing  and 
the  Personal  Genome  Project.  Like  previous  segments, 
the  story  includes  a  variety  of  interactive  features  such  as 
online  debates  and  personal  stories  shared  via  video. 

“It’s  a  collaborative  effort,”  said  executive  editor  Jill 
Borra.  “Photos,  videos,  graphics,  research,  editing,  design 
—  every  aspect  of  the  newsroom  is  involved.” 

Topics  are  also  chosen  through  collaboration.  ‘There  are 
conversations  going  back  and  forth  between  our  readers 
and  our  journalists,”  Borra  said.  The  readers  feed  our  package,  and  they  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  the  interactive 

journalists.”  She  said  ideas  are  generated  from  what  their  aspect  of  graphics  and  videos.” 

beat  reporters  find  “fascinating.”  Since  the  launch,  Borra  said  there  has  been  “huge  sup- 

Borra  said  the  series  has  generated  more  comments  than  port  from  advertisers”  for  the  series  with  certain  sponsor- 
a  typical  news  story.  For  example,  the  immigration  series 
garnered  9,000  comments,  showing  that  people  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  interactive  experience. 

“During  our  first  wave,  we  discovered  comments  were  35 
percent  longer  in  the  number  of  characters  than  normal,” 

Stackhouse  said.  “The  longer  the  comment  usually  means 
they  are  taking  commenting  more  seriously.” 

That  interactive  engagement  was  alsq  evident  in  overall 
traffic.  The  immigration  series  drew  more  than  1  million 
pageviews  and  350,000  unique  visitors.  “People  are  stick¬ 
ing  around  longer.  There  is  a  lot  to  explore  with  the  Web 
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*  Pictured  is  an  ad¬ 
vertising  takeover  on 
Canadian  news  site 
Macieans.ca. 


r  The  street  teams,  by  Free  for  Ali 
Marketing,  handed  out  postcards 
and  pieces  of  licorice  (to  imitate 
DNA  strands)  and  pointing  com¬ 
muters  to  ourtimetoiead.ca. 


*  Pictured  are  the  transit  shelter 
ads  that  were  placed  in  Toronto 
and  Vancouver. 
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A  Smarter  Way 


Bellatrix’s  Smart-Rak+  circulation  system 

taps  into  cashless  transactions 


According  to  a  September  2012  Pew 
Research  Center  study,  45  percent  of 
American  adults  own  a  smartphone.  With 

this  rapidly  growing  market,  publishers 
are  exploring  new  ways  to  reach  out  to  their  mo¬ 
bile  audience,  including  how  to  get  readers  to  buy 
print  through  their  mobile  device. 

Founded  in  1986,  Bellatrix  Systems,  Inc.  is  a  technology 
company  based  in  Bend,  Ore.  that  designs,  develops,  and 
manufactures  outdoor  lithium-battery-powered  electronic 
technology  for  newspaper  racks  and  single-copy  sales.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  chief  executive  officer  Steve  Morris,  the  company 
helps  500  newspaper  companies  across  the  globe  maintain 
around  400,000  electronic  coin  mechanisms  for  single¬ 
copy  newspaper-vending  machines  still  in  service. 

Morris  said  about  six  years  ago,  Bellatrix  created  a  Card- 
Trax  system  that  allows  customers  to  swipe  a  credit  card  at 
the  machine  to  purchase  a  newspaper.  Data  is  read  from 
the  customer’s  credit  card  magnetic  strijje  by  the  Card-Trax 
reader  and  transferred  to  the  newspaper  through  a  secure 
and  private  line.  Each  transaction  is  also  transmitted  via  a 
secure  Internet  link. 


Gannett  Publishing  Services  vice  president  of  national 
distribution  Tom  Kelly  said  USA  Today  has  worked  with 
Bellatrix  for  25  years  and  has  used  its  services  through 
several  transitions,  from  coin  mechanisms  to  credit  card 
transactions. 

Kelly  said  when  the  newspaper’s  price  rose  to  $1,  the 
newspaper  purchased  70,000  mechanisms  from  Bellatrix 
and  the  company  was  able  to  deliver,  even  with  a  tight 
deadline.  He  acknowledged  Bellatrix  as  a  “good  partner” 
that  provided  training  and  “current  day  technology.” 

Last  year,  Bellatrix  started  talks  with  USA  Today  to 
build  a  prototype  that  would  allow  customers  to  purchase 
a  newspaper  with  their  smartphone.  This  transaction  can 
take  place  at  a  newspaper  rack  or  indoor  display.  Called 
Smart-Rak+,  the  prototype  should  be  ready  for  testing  by 
May,  Morris  said. 

Smart- Rak+  works  via  a  smartphone  app  that  reads  a  bar 
code  on  the  newspaper  rack.  The  Smart-Rcik+  sensor  com¬ 
municates  with  the  phone  (without  requiring  additional 
software),  completes  the  transaction,  and  opens  the  rack. 
The  technology  works  with  any  smartphone.  Morris  said 

Bellatrix  is  currently  in  discussions  with  Amazon  to  help 

facilitate  the  payment-processing  end  of  the  system. 

Smart-Rak+  can  be  set  up  in  an  already-installed  Cafd- 
Trax  reader  to  enable  both  credit  cards  and  smartphones. 

It  can  also  be  added  as  a  stand-alone  unit  on  any  indoor 
display. 

Morris  said  the  primary  benefit  for  publishers  is  to  be  able 
to  identify  who  single-copy  customers  are  and  where  they 
buy  their  papers.  Another  value  is  in  the  potential  to  reach 
younger  consumers  who  are  accustomed  to  purchasing 
items  with  their  smartphone  and  rarely  carry  cash. 

The  outdoor  lithium  battery  is  a  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  feature.  “It  has  a  10-year  shelf  life,  and  it  pretty  much 
maintains  itself,”  Morris  said.  In  addition  to  newspapers, 
Bellatrix’s  technology  has  been  implemented  by  FedEx  and 
agricultural  applications. 

For  more  information,  visit  bellatrix.com.  —  NY 


Valuable  Treasure 


Reynolds  Journalism  Institute  Fellow  wants  to 
protect  content  from  online  pirates 


As  more  newspapers  begin  to  put  their  con¬ 
tent  behind  a  paywall,  Reynolds  Journalism 
Institute  Fellow  Connie  Farrow,  along  vrith 
Missouri-based  American  Newspaper  Digital  Ac¬ 
cess  Corp.  (newspaperdigitalaccess.com),  is  developing  a  busi¬ 
ness  model  that  will  protect  online  content  and  return  value  to 
the  newspapers.  Continued  on  page  13 
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From  the  Archive 


Tomoe’s  Corner 


Chicago  Tribune 
Sunday  editorial 
staffer  Tom  Hall 
makes  his  way  to 
work  on  snow- 
shoes  during  a 
record  snowstorm. 
This  photo  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  in 
the  Feb.  4, 1967 
edition  of  E&P. 


93-Year-Old 
Paperboy  Still 
Delivers 


John  Harrington  deliv¬ 
ered  his  first  copy  of 
the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 
when  he  was  8  years  old 
-  back  in  the  1920s.  Now, 
the  93-year-old  paperboy 
drops  off  about  30  copies  of 
the  Sun  to  his  fellow  resi¬ 
dents  at  his  independent¬ 
living  facility  while  riding 
his  electric  scooter. 

According  to  the  Sun, 
Harrington  takes  special 
care  of  his  customers, 
gently  folding  the  paper 
and  inserting  it  behind  the 
doorknob.  He  completes  his 
deliveries  by  7:15  a.m. 

The  print  newspaper  is 
still  something  that  means 
very  much  to  Harrington. 

"1  was  born  and  brought  up 
with  it.  That  was  the  only 
way  (we)  got  the  news,"  he 
told  the  Sun. 


PBXf'&'JSINBSS  ^ 
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Continued  from  page  11 

Farrow  spent  20  years  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  with  publications  such  as 
The  Springfield  (Mo.)  News-Leader, 

USA  Today,  and  The  Associated 
Press.  She  also  owns  her  own  public 
relations,  media  training,  and  advo¬ 
cacy  business,  Farrow  Communica¬ 
tions  LLC. 

Farrow  said  she  was  approached 
by  ANDAC  president  and  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Daily  Tribune  general  manager  Andy  Waters  last 
summer  to  manage  a  project  that  would  put  online  con¬ 
tent  on  one  central  database  in  order  to  help  newspapers 
fight  back  against  online  pirates  who  aggregate  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  content. 

According  to  Farrow,  newspapers  would  upload  their 
PDFs  to  an  FTP  server,  and  a  third-party  vendor  would 
“disassemble”  the  story.  She  said  items  such  as  text, 
photos,  and  public  notices  would  be  broken  out  and  made 
searchable.  A  link  to  the  original  PDF  would  also  be  avail¬ 
able. 

Farrow  said  the  database  could  speed  up  the  tearsheet 
process  for  advertisers.  “It’s  usually  a  slow  turnaround  to 
show  advertisers  their  ad  in  the  paper,”  she  said.  “Now, 


they  can  just  link  the  content  back  to  the  PDF.” 

Farrow  said  she  is  also  experimenting  with  protecting 
public  notices.  Through  this  project,  public  notices  can  be 
digitalized  and  put  into  one  central  database,  accessible  to 
people  around  the  country. 

The  Reynolds  Journalism  Institute,  which  is  based  at 
the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  has  been  a  valuable 
resource  for  Farrow.  In  the  first  four  months  of  her  fellow¬ 
ship,  she  focused  on  finding  software  that  could  “crack  the 
code”  on  converting  and  reading  files. 

“RJI  has  allowed  me  to  test  ideas  and  concepts,”  Farrow 
said.  “Right  now.  I’m  working  with  students  in  the  MBA 
program  who  are  helping  me  identify  markets  and  put 
together  a  business  plan.” 

In  addition  to  protecting  content,  publishers  are  able  to 
use  the  database  to  create  new  revenue.  Using  a  business- 
to-business  model,  subscribers  pay  a  fee  to  access  stories. 

“Instead  of  subscribing  through  a  paywall  for  each  pa¬ 
per,  businesses  can  pay  one  fee  from  ANDAC,  and  papers 
would  receive  revenue  from  ANDAC,”  Farrow  said. 

The  project’s  aim  is  to  address  not  only  the  challenges 
created  from  the  Internet,  but  also  the  opportunities. 
“There’s  exciting,  cutting-edge  stuff...  and  we’re  helping 
newspapers  think  of  new  ways  to  be  profitable.”  —  NY 


*  Connie  Farrow 


OnColor  ECO  SaaS  Service 

Cloud-based  ink  optimization  service  that  aliows  you  to  quickly  process  your 
color  PDF  pages  over  the  Web.  Offers  immediate  ROI  by  saving  35%  of  color 
ink  usage  with  no  software  or  hardware  to  purchase. 

No  commitment!  You  are  only  charged  by  the  volumn  of  files.  OnColor  ECO 
processes  your  color  PDF  files  and  returns  them  containing  substantially  less 
ink  while  retaining  their  original  color  (based  on  ICC  mechanism). 

Maintain  Low  Ink  consumption  with  higher  Print  Quality! 


•  No  installation  or  setup  cost 

•  Save  up  to  35%  of  color  ink  usage  and  cost. 

•  Improve  color  quality. 

•  Minimize  set-off  and  rub-off. 

•  Reduce  your  carbon  footprint.  . 

•  Pay  only  as  you  save. 


Free  30  day 
evaluation  period 

eco.  new-proiniage.com/oncolor_service 
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Making  Complex  Publishing  Simple 
•  Automated  Production  Workflows  •  Ink  Optimization  •  Color  Management  •  Press  Registration  •  Tablet  A  Mobile  Solution 


New  Prolmage  America,  Inc. 

Rick  Shafranek,  VP  Sales  and  Marketing 

Tel:  919-303-5637 

Email:  sales@new-proimage.com 

www.new-proimage.com 
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INTO  THE 
WILD 


►  Alan  IUm’ium’  I'hc Scalllc  Times 

Rescued  on  Capitol  Hill  in  mid-November  2012,  a  snowy  owl  is  re¬ 
leased  in  Volunteer  Park  by  Sarvey  Wildlife  Care  Center.  The  owl,  with 
a  wingspan  of  more  than  3  feet,  left  its  crate  a  second  after  the  door 
was  opened.  A  crowd  watched  as  the  owl  flew  away  silently. 


critical  thinking 


J-school  students  and  industry  vets 


tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
nu.yangcaeditorandpublisher.com. 


Q: 


Last  December,  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  told  two  reporters  that  it 
needed  to  lay  off  one  of  them,  and  that  it  was  up  to  the  reporters  — 
not  management  —  to  decide  which  one  kept  their  job.  If  you  were 
presented  with  this  scenario  by  your  employer,  how  would  you  resolve 
the  situation? 


University  of  Iowa 
(Iowa  City) 

Busse  is  a  journalism  major  and 
current  editor-in-chief  q/The 
Daily  Iowan,  the  university's 
award-winning  independent 
student  newspaper.  Last  spring, 
she  interned  as  a  mobile  journal¬ 
ist for  The  Gazette/KCRG-TVO  in 
Cedar  Rapids. 


In  my  own  limited 
experience  manag- 
*  ing  the  staff  of  about 
100  student  journalists  at  The 
Daily  Iowan,  I’ve  learned  that 
most  of  the  decisions  you  make 
as  a  manager  are  not  easy.  You 
worry  about  whether  you’re 
going  to  regret  your  choice, 
about  what  other  staff  members 

University  of  Iowa 

will  think  of  it,  and,  ultimately,  (lowa  aty) 

whether  it’s  the  best  decision  for  - 

the  newspaper.  Managing  isn’t  Busse  is  a  journalism  major  and 

easy,  but  it  s  your  job.  university's 

Managers  are  chosen  for  a  award-winning  independent 

reason:  They  are  expected  to  student  newspaper.  Last  spring, 

.  she  interned  as  a  mobile  ioumal- 

manage.  A  newspaper  cannot  Gazette/i^Ci?G-7V5  in 

be  successful  if  the  people  in  Cedar  Rapids. 

charge  refuse  to  do  their  job 
merely  because  firing  someone 
is  uncomfortable. 

If  I  were  presented  with  a  situation  similar  to  the  snafu  at 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  I  would  decide  to  leave  the  newspaper. 
I’m  not  ignoring  the  fact  that  finding  another  job  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy,  and  I  would  not  take  the  decision  lightly.  How¬ 
ever,  I  don’t  believe  I  could  continue  working  for  managers 
who  are  unable  to  take  ownership  of  their  responsibilities. 

Newsrooms  do  benefit  from  some  amount  of  healthy  com¬ 
petition  (gunning  for  the  best  assignments,  striving  for  page 
one  placement,  etc.).  However,  newsrooms  require  con¬ 
stant,  genuine  collaboration.  Reporters  share  sources,  they 
help  make  calls  for  one  another,  and  budget  meetings  are  a 
continuous  brainstorming  session.  When  you  begin  pitting 
reporters  against  each  other  to  avoid  a  moment  of  unpleas¬ 
antness,  you  weaken  staff  teamwork  and  degrade  confidence 
in  your  own  leadership. 

My  favorite  aspect  of  working  at  The  Daily  Iowan  is  wit¬ 
nessing  the  incredible  teamwork  and  passion  of  our  team  of 
student  journalists.  When  we  publish  something  particularly 
noteworthy,  there  is  always  a  group  of  people  behind  it.  My 
least  favorite  part  of  the  job  is  making  ertremely  difficult 
management  decisions.  But  do  I  avoid  those  responsibili¬ 
ties?  Would  I  pawn  the  burden  off  on  staff  members?  No. 
That’s  my  job,  not  theirs. 


Emily  H.  Price,  26, 

Entertainment/features  reporter, 
Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American 

Price  is  a  2009 graduate  of 
Troy  University  (Ala.),  where 
she  earned  a  degree  in  print 
journalism.  She  is  an  award- 
xvinningfeatures  writer  who  is  a 
reporter  turned  law  enforcement 
public  information  officer  turned 
reporter,  again. 


When  I  initially  heard 
of  this  happening  in 
*  Kansas  City,  I  was 
shocked.  Having  been  laid  off 
before,  I  was  instantly  empathetic 
toward  both  reporters  who  were 
given  this  almost  impossible  task. 

You  see,  I  had  the  luxury  of  being 
addressed  by  my  superiors.  While 
many  wouldn’t  consider  anything^  ^SlJl^nt/lJtmes'report. 
associated  with  a  layoff  a  “luxury,”  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American 
I  can  assure  you,  there  are  parts  of  ;  ;; 

,  j  1  .  u  Price  is  a  2009 graduate  of 

the  ordeal  that  are.  2^^  University  (Ah,),  where 

When  placing  myself  in  the  role  she  earned  a  degree  in  print 

of  one  of  these  two  reporters.  I’m  journalism.  She  is  an  atoard- 
,  .  winning  features  writer  who  is 

torn  between  two  options.  reporter  turned  hw  enforcemen 

One  option  would  eliminate  the  public  information  officer  tum 
decision  altogether,  because  my  reporter,  again. 
words  would  probably  get  me  fired 
by  the  meeting’s  end.  Then,  I  would  tell  everyone  I  know 
about  what  happened.  Honestly,  that’s  not  my  style  of  con¬ 
flict  management.  It’s  just  one  of  those  daydreams  I  think 
every  journalist  has  entertained.  You  know,  the  one  where 
you  say  everything  you  think,  and  then  emerge  from  your 
silent  thoughts  feeling  accomplished  and  calm. 


Managers  are  chosen  for  a  reason: 
They  are  expected  to  manage.  ” 


The  second  option  —  the  practical  and  rational  one  —  is  the 
one  where  I  would  ask  if  there  was  room  in  the  budget  for 
my  colleague  and  me  to  continue  our  work  as  part-time  em¬ 
ployees.  (This  would,  of  course,  mean  that  my  fellow  report¬ 
er  would  have  to  be  on  the  same  page  with  this  option.)  My 
reasoning  behind  asking  to  work  part-time  comes  from  the 
desire  never  to  be  unemployed  again.  I’ve  been  there,  done 
that,  and  couldn’t  afford  the  T-shirt  by  the  time  it  was  over. 
Trust  me,  in  the  end,  some  income  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
Working  part-time  would  allow  both  my  fellow  reporter  and 
me  to  continue  building  our  portfolio  and  have  the  time  to 
search  for  other  employment  opportunities.  ■ 
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VisionWeb  Mobile  sales  tools . . . 

your  sales  rep's  key  to  closing  more  sales 
and  bringing-in  greater  profits. 

Professional  selling  starts  with  the  right  tools  ...  The  VisionWeb  Suite: 

•  Puts  complete  customer  data  -  contracts,  adv.  and  financial  history  at  their  fingertips 
•  Provides  fuli  CRM  company-wide  functionality 

•  Facilitates  field  remote  order  entry  &  artwork  transmission 
•  Handles  &  tracks  Multi-media  sales  packages 

•  Provides  live  instant  wireless  access  to  newspaper  database 
•  Increases  cash-flow  with  direct  remote  payment  entry 
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NEWS  HABITS  OF 
SMARTPHONE  AND 
TABLET  OWNERS 


LARGE  MEDIA  TABLET  USERS 


MOBILE  MEDIA  DEVICES  USED 
FOR  CONSUMING  NEWS  (by  age) 


TIME  SPENT  CONSUMING  NEWS  (per  day) 

Less  than  one  hour 

One  -  two  hours 

Two+  hours 

Smartphone  users 

44% 

56% 

22% 

Large  media  tablet  users 

40% 

60% 

26% 

TIME  OF  DAY  SPENT  CONSUMING  NEWS 

Morning 

Afternoon 

Evening 

Variable 

(BEFORE  11  A.M.) 

(11  A.M.  -  5  P.M.) 

(AFTER  5  P.M.) 

Smartphone  users 

31% 

22% 

29% 

18% 

Large  media  tablet  users 

25% 

15% 

49% 

11% 

LOCATION  SPENT  CONSUMING  NEWS 

At  home 

At  work/school 

While  commuting 

,  Everywhere 

Smartphone  users 

37% 

21% 

16% 

26% 

Large  media  tablet  users 

74% 

12% 

4% 

10% 

PRINTED  NEWS  SUBSCRIBERS 

Smartphone  users  33% 

Large  media  tablet  users  52%  Source:  2012  RJI Mobile  Media  News  Consumption  Survey 
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purchase  physical  goods 
on  their  tablet 


listen  to  music 


OF  TABLET  OWNERS  HAVE  A  HOUSEHOLD 
INCOME  OF  $75K+ 
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A  TABLET  ■ 
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Cutting  Out 
the  Middleman 

Why  retail  apps  should  worry  publishers 

By  Alan  D.  Mutter 


From  Best  Buy  to  CVS  and  from  Kroger  to 
Macy’s,  the  biggest  buyers  of  newspaper 
advertising  have  launched  sophisticated 
smartphone  apps  to  establish  increasingly 
direct  and  profitable  relationships  with  individual 
customers. 

These  efforts  should  give  publishers  the  shivers,  because 
this  new  channel  represents  a  major  threat  to  the  retail 
Hneage  that  constitutes  half  of  what’s  left  of  the  advertising 
sold  by  newspapers  —  an  industry,  lest  we  forget,  whose  col¬ 
lective  print  and  digital  ad  sales  are  less  than  half  the  record 
$49.4  billion  achieved  in  2005. 

Smartphone  apps  appeal  to  retailers,  for  starters,  because 
they  are  far  cheaper  than  buying  full-page  ads  and  preprint 
inserts  in  newspapers.  Perhaps  even  more  compelling  to 
merchants  is  that  apps  enable  them  to  precisely  target  offers 
to  individuals,  thus  achieving  not  only  happier  customers 
but  also  fatter  tickets  at  the  checkout  line. 

At  the  moment,  the  most  prominent  feature  in  nearly 
every  one  of  the  free  retail  apps  is  the  local  version  of  the 
retailer’s  weekly  newspapjer  advertising  insert.  While  the 
presence  of  the  ads  provides  publishers  with  a  tangible  rep¬ 
resentation  of  their  immediate  relevance  to  retailers,  here’s 
why  the  apps  p)ose  a  long-term  threat: 

The  more  consumers  interact  with  apps  that  store  data 
such  as  names,  locations,  and  buying  patterns,  the  smarter 
marketers  will  get.  The  smarter  marketers  get,  the  more  pro¬ 
ductive  their  direct-to-consumer  promotions  will  become.  At 


some  point,  retailers  naturally  will  begin  wondering  if  they 
need  to  spend  as  much  on  newspaper  advertising  as  they  did 
in  the  pre-digital  era. 

Here’s  what  publishers  are  up  against: 

Department  and  discount:  Every  national  department 
store  or  discount  retailer  puts  the  local  version  of  its  weekly 
newspaper  advertising  insert  front  and  center  on  its  app. 
While  some  apps  are  better  than  others,  the  typical  features 
include  daily  specials,  store  locators,  handy  shopping  lists, 
and  registries  for  weddings,  babies,  and  other  life-changing 
events.  Many,  such  as  Best  Buy,  let  you  scan  barcodes  to  get 
more  information  about  their  products.  Several  merchants, 
including  Macy’s,  allow  you  to  manage  your  charge  card 
by  monitoring  transactions,  checking  balances,  and  paying 


THERE'S  NEW  THINKING  IN  DISTRIBUTION. 
AND  NOT  A  MOMENT  TOO  SOON. 


At  a  time  of  unprecedented  change,  major  publishers  are  relying  on  PCF  for  delivery 
services.  Why?  Because  we  operate  365  days  a  year,  ensuring  early  morning. 


same-day  delivery.  Because  we're  obsessed  with  distribution  efficiency. 
And  because  we  enable  you  to  focus  on  what  you  do  best:  creating 


a  print  publication  worth  delivering. 


It's  time  for  new  thinking,  t  dll  'M;'/7d’(  I  -Obbi;  totid.y 
01  visit  w\vw.|,u1toi  I'.toin  to  k'd.iii  iiioto.  ' 


www.pcfcorp.com 


mm  SHOOT 

M-Jm  MEDIA 

We  create  content  that 
gets  the  results  you  need 


bills.  For  those  disinclined  to  brick- 
and-mortar  commerce,  Walmart  and 
others  link  directly  to  their  online 
shopping  environment,  which  fea¬ 
tures  broader  product  selection  than 
is  often  found  in  stores,  as  well  as 
user  reviews  and  —  quite  often  —  free 
shipping. 


monitor  and  redeem  reward  points. 
It  also  has  a  function  that  plots  every 
item  on  your  shopping  list  on  a  map 
of  each  store,  so  you  quickly  can  find 
hair  gel  or  travel-size  toothpaste.  As 
in-store  tracking  technology  is  com¬ 
bined  with  the  abundant  personal 
information  carried  on  most  smart¬ 
phones,  it  won’t  be  long  before  retail¬ 
ers  fine-tune  offers  to  a  customer’s 
journey  through  the  store. 


NEW  SECTIONS 


WINE 


'  Pairing  wine  with  food 
'  The  perfect  senice 
'Storage  and  care 
'  Why  vintage  mattera 
'  Choosing  desseit  wine 


Supermarket:  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
moting  its  weekly  newspaper  ads  and 
daily  specials,  Safeway,  which  has  had 
a  longstanding  and  well-developed 
customer-profiling  program,  dishes 
up  customized  offers  based  on  a  user’s 
demonstrated  preferences  and  past 
behavior.  App  tools  make  it  possible 
to  create  and  update  a  standing  shop¬ 
ping  list,  as  well  as  to  organize  and  re¬ 
deem  coupons.  The  more  you  use  the 
Safeway  site,  the  more  the  company 
knows  about  you  —  and  the  better  it  ' 
targets  the  deals  you  receive.  Kroger 
provides  many  of  the  same  tools  as 
Safeway  with  the  added  incentive  of 
gasoline  discounts  for  those  partici¬ 
pating  in  its  loyalty  program.  Whole 
Foods  takes  a  different  approach  to 
customization,  providing  a  robust 
app  that  enables  users  to  plan  menus 
for  various  occasions  —  including 
high-fiber,  low-sodium,  and  gluten- 
free  choices.  As  you  make  your  dining 
decisions,  the  Whole  Foods  app 
provides  recipes  and  shopping  lists  to 
sp>eed  you  through  the  store. 


Home  improvement:  In  addition 
to  prominently  publishing  their  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  ads  and  daily  specials, 
Ace  Hardware,  Home  Depot,  and 
Lowe’s  are  among  the  national  brands 
providing  apps  that  allow  customers 
to  locate  stores,  scan  barcodes,  and 
shop  online.  A  tool  on  the  Lowe’s  app 
allows  registered  customers  to  inven¬ 
tory  honey-do  projects  for  each  room 
of  the  house,  so  they  don’t  forget  to 
buy  a  lightbulb  for  the  bedroom  or 
paint  for  the  deck.  At  the  same  time 
the  app  generates  a  shopping  list  for 
the  next  trip  to  Lowe’s,  it  learns  a  ton 
about  who  you  are,  where  you  live, 
what  you  bought,  and  what  you  might 
buy  in  the  future.  And  that’s  the 
whole  point  of  retail  apps:  creating 
a  personalized  relationship  with  the 
brand. 

Publishers  hoping  to  expand  —  or, 
at  least,  retain  —  their  share  of  local 
advertising  dollars  need  to  find  a  way 
to  join  the  retail-app  revolution.  ■ 


These  sections  indude: 

•  7  pa^  of  content,  plus  tab 
and  broadsheet  coveis 
•  Fully  designed  InDesign  pages, 
piess-feady  PDFs,  text  and  photos 


Pharmacy:  In  addition  to  bill¬ 
boarding  weekly  newspaper  ads  and 
daily  specials,  the  apps  from  CVS  and 
Walgreen’s  include  quick  clicks  to 
refill  prescriptions  or  print  photos. 
CVS  publishes  links  to  its  affiliated 
urgent-care  centers  and  a  handy  tool 
to  identify  pills  based  on  their  color, 
shape,  and  other  physical  characteris¬ 
tics.  Walgreen’s  has  a  quick  link  to  its 
customer-loyalty  program,  so  you  can 
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Knight  Foundation 
Funds  Mobiie  Ventures 

Mobile  journalism  tools  take  the  spotlight,  and  the  grant  money 


By  Rob  Tornoe 

uring  the  events  of  Hurri-  i 
cane  Sandy,  social  net-  i 
works  were  flooded  with  ‘ 
images  of  the  storm-bat-  ^ 
tered  East  Coast  by  residents  instant¬ 
ly  sharing  their  unique  experiences.  i 
One  popular  image  that  was  picked  ! 
up  by  a  number  of  news  outlets  was 
of  Marines  dutifully  guarding  the  ' 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  de¬ 
spite  the  pouring  rain  and  deteriorat¬ 
ing  conditions. 

There  was  just  one  problem  —  the 
picture  was  taken  months  before  San¬ 
dy  became  a  blip  on  anyone’s  radar. 

It’s  a  familiar  problem  for  most  edi¬ 
tors  —  leveraging  content  produced 
by  readers  while  attempting  to  verify 
its  authenticity,  a  task  complicated 
by  staff  cuts  and  the  speed  of  the 
news  cycle. 

The  human  rights  organization  Wit-  ; 
ness  aims  to  make  that  process  easier 
with  a  new  app  called  InformaCam,  i 
which  addresses  the  issue  of  authenti-  ; 
cation  for  editors  working  with  user¬ 
generated  digital  media.  The  app  was 


one  of  eight  Knight  News  Challenge:  j 
Mobile  winners  in  media  innovation  | 
and  will  receive  $320,000  from  the  j 
Knight  Foundation  to  partner  with  1 

The  Guardian  Project  to  build  the  j 
app.  1 

“InformaCam  is  our  way  to  respond  | 
to  this  question  of  media  authentica-  i 
tion  and  model  some  solutions  we  ■ 

hope  people  will  adopt,”  said  Sam  i 

Gregory,  program  director  for  Wit¬ 
ness. 

According  to  Witness  technology 
manager  Bryan  Nunez,  the  app  vdll 
allow  metadata  to  be  inflated  on  an 
image  or  video  captured  by  a  user, 
giving  editors  an  easy  way  to  verify  the  ; 
origin  of  photos  in  numerous  ways,  in-  j 
eluding  GPS  coordinates,  cell  towers,  i 
and  even  the  signatures  of  neighbor-  i 

ing  devices.  | 

By  working  with  the  International 
Press  Telecommunications  Council 
(I PTC),  InformaCam  will  help  set 
industry-wide  standards,  and  Nunez  ; 

said  he  hopes  the  app  will  make  it 
easier  for  journalists  and  stringers  to  : 


conform  to  verification  standards  for 
digitally  produced  media. 

Another  Knight  News  Challenge: 
Mobile  winner.  Wikimedia  Founda¬ 
tion,  received  the  largest  chunk  of  the 
$2.4  million  in  prize  money  doled  out 
to  the  winners  —  $600,000,  which 
will  go  to  improve  access  to  Wikime¬ 
dia’s  massive  database  of  information, 
available  for  free  —  no  data  or  network 
charges  —  on  the  low-end  mobile 
phones  found  most  often  in  poor  or 
developing  countries. 

“Knight  Foundation’s  funding  will 
support  us  making  the  mobile  version 
of  Wikipedia  easier  to  use,  as  well  as 
enabling  us  to  expand  Wikipedia  Zero, 
our  project  with  mobile  operators  that 
lets  their  customers  access  Wikipedia 
for  free,”  said  Sue  Gardner,  executive 
director  of  the  Wikimedia  Foundation. 

The  objective  of  Wikimedia’s  mobile 
program  is  to  reduce  barriers  to  ac¬ 
cessing  free  knowledge,  which  in  most 
developing  countries  is  the  cost  of  data 
usage  and  network  speed. 

“Wikipedia  has  helped  define  the 


*  InformaCam 
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way  that  people  collaboratively  create 
content,”  said  John  Bracken,  director 
for  journalism  and  media  innovation 
at  the  Knight  Foundation.  “Making  the 
site  available  to  more  people  across  the 
world  will  help  foster  and  spread  that 
culture.” 

The  Knight  Foundation’s  mobile 
grants  are  one  of  three  rounds  of  fund¬ 
ing  given  out  every  year  to  help  grow 
community-oriented  projects.  Many  of 
the  winners  this  year  are  products  that 
serve  developing  countries,  such  as 
Digital  Democracy,  which  won  for  an 
initiative  called  Remote  Access,  aimed 
at  providing  “off-the-grid”  communi¬ 
ties  with  a  digital  toolkit  to  enable 
documentation  of  environmental  and 
human  rights  threats. 

According  to  Gregor  MacLennan, 
who  is  leading  the  Remote  Access 
initiative  for  Digital  Democracy,  long¬ 
term  change  requires  overcoming  tech¬ 
nological  hurdles  in  order  to  empower 


individuals  to  report  information  in 
their  community. 

“Remote  Access  will  make  it  easier 
for  our  partners  to  engage  in  evidence- 
based  advocacy:  telling  stories  and 
visualizing  data  in  order  to  influence 
decision-makers,  policy,  and  develop¬ 
ment  plans,”  MacLennan  said. 

Another  Knight  winner  looking  to 
help  empower  citizens  is  Textizen, 
which  expands  the  government’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  gather  citizen  input  by  placing 
survey  questions  in  public  places,  such 
as  parks  and  bus  stops. 

“You  know,  having  in-person  meet¬ 
ings  is  a  really  great  way  to  gather 
in-depth  data,  but  a  lot  of  people 
don’t  have  the  flexibility  or  the  time  to 
get  to  those  meetings,”  said  Textizen 
co-founder  and  chief  operating  officer 
Alex  Yule  on  Philadelphia  NPR-affili- 
ate  WHYY.  “And  so  we  hope  that  this 
will  be  a  tool  that  will  connect  those 
people.” 


I  Textizen  launched  as  a  Code  for 
!  America  project  with  pilot  programs 
'  in  Philadelphia,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
!  Boston,  and  the  Knight  Foundation 
j  award  will  allow  it  to  expand  to  500 
i  communities.  Working  with  the  Phila- 
I  delphia  Planning  Commission,  the 
!  project  grew  citizen  input  from  a  small 
i  handful  of  people  to  more  than  700,  all 
;  responding  to  questions  found  on  bus 
■  shelters  and  subways. 

'  One  winner  that  wants  to  enable 
better  information  sharing  is  WeFarm. 

I  A  project  of  the  Cafedirect  Producers 
Foundation,  WeFarm  is  a  platform 
that  enables  farmers  in  developing 
countries  without  Internet  access  to 
seek  advice  and  feedback  through  even 
the  most  basic  mobile  phone,  and  help 
answer  relevant  questions  in  real  time. 

“WeFarm  is  our  vision  to  bring  the 
Internet  to  people  without  Internet,” 
said  Kenny  Ewan,  program  manager 
of  Cafedirect  Producers  Foundation. 
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“To  bring  the  power  of  peer-to-peer  in¬ 
formation,  idea  and  knowledge  sharing 
to  the  people  who  could  really  benefit 
most  from  it.” 

RootIO  is  another  Knight  winner  that 
aims  to  provide  relevant  information  to 
people  without  access  to  the  Internet 
by  literally  putting  radio  stations  in  the 
hands  of  individuals.  The  pilot  soft¬ 
ware,  currently  being  tested  in  Uganda, 
allows  people  in  areas  where  radio  is 
the  primary  media  source  to  turn  their 
basic  mobile  phones  into  DIY  micro 
radio  stations,  ensuring  broadcasts  are 
relevant  to  the  citizens  they  serve. 

“(RootIO)  gives  small  community 
stations  access  to  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  lubrication  that  the  Internet 
allows,”  said  Chris  Csikszentmihalyi, 
founder  of  RootIO  and  a  professor  at 
Art  Center  College  of  Design.  According 
to  Csikszentmihalyi,  the  ultimate  goal  is 
to  take  the  peer-to-peer  functionality  of 


the  Internet  and  allow  people  to  share 
at  the  level  of  radio  media. 

In  contrast  to  the  sophisticated  ap¬ 
proaches  of  other  winners,  Abayima 
provides  a  simple,  low-tech  solution  to 
a  problem  joumcilists  face  often  —  com¬ 
municating  in  a  crisis.  Abayima’s  goal 
with  its  Knight  Foundation  award  is 
to  develop  an  open-source  tool  kit  that 
will  provide  journalists  and  individu¬ 
als  an  easy  way  to  “hack”  their  smart¬ 
phones  and  store  data  on  their  SIM 
card,  allowing  it  to  be  transferred  in  a 
crisis  situation  or  when  an  oppressive 
regime  is  monitoring  or  controlling 
information  networks. 

“Think  of  it  as  an  analog  to  paper,” 
said  Jon  Cosier,  founder  of  Appfrica, 
the  company  developing  Abayima.  “The 
pen  becomes  the  device,  and  the  paper 
becomes  the  SIM  card.” 

Relevant  information  doesn’t  have 
to  be  limited  to  data  or  breaking  news. 


Sometimes,  oral  histories  can  be  just  as 
enlightening  and  relevant  to  a  com¬ 
munity.  That’s  why  TKOH  built  a 
prototype  app  for  mobile  devices  called 
Thread  that  makes  it  easy  to  collect, 
archive,  and  share  family  stories  in 
a  casual  way.  Preserving  that  shared 
experience  of  storytelling  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  accessible  to  everyone  is  vital  to 
TKOH’s  Kacie  Kinzer. 

“We  use  stories  to  understand  our¬ 
selves,  to  understand  others,  and  really 
develop  a  sense  of  community,”  Kinzer 
said.  “It’s  sitting  down  and  telling  these 
stories  that  we  practice  empathy  and 
develop  a  sense  of  connection  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  diversity  of  human 
experience.”  ■ 


Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and 
columnist  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  can  he  reached  at  robtomoe@ 
gmail.com. 
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►  Tim  Crews,  in  Kis  journalist’s  uniform  of  blue  jeans  and  sus¬ 
penders,  poses  for  a  friend  on  the  steps  of  the  Glenn  County 
Superior  Courthouse  in  Willows,  Calif.,  the  city  where  his 
newspaper.  The  Sacramento  Valley  Mirror,  is  based. 


THE  GOOD 


RULING  AGAINST  SMALL-  ^ 

TOWN  PUBLISHER  CARRIES 
BROAD  RAMIFICATIONS  FOR 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

li>  .)a<.‘(|iioliiio 


A  case  before  a  California 
appellate  courthas  the 
potential  to  put  some 
I  teeth  behind  the  old 
saying  “You  can’t  fight  City  Hall.” 

Tim  Crews,  the  69-year-old  publisher  of  a  tiny  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  rural  Northern  California  county,  is  attracting 
national  attention  for  a  story  no  editor  or  publisher  would 
want  to  confront. 

Thanks  to  his  dogged  pursuit  of  a  public  records  case 
against  a  school  district  in  Willows,  where  his  paper  is 
based.  Crews  has  found  himself  facing  a  $56,000  judg¬ 


ment  for  what  a  judge  has  called  a  “frivolous”  lawsuit. 

Despite  the  popularity  of  his  paper.  Crews  earns  only 
about  $20,000  a  year  from  his  endeavors,  and  the  judge’s 
ruling  threatens  to  put  his  newspaper  —  The  Sacramento 
Valley  Mirror  —  out  of  business. 

That  might  be  a  welcome  outcome  for  some  in  Glenn 
County,  a  stretch  of  farmland  an  hour  north  of  Sacramen¬ 
to,  where  Crews  has  launched  an  unrelenting,  two-decade 
attack  on  the  powers  that  be.  From  top-level  bureaucrats, 
to  cops,  to  judges,  no  public  official  has  been  so  sacrosanct 
as  to  escape  the  scrutiny  of  Crews’  magnifying  glass. 

“To  me,  Tim  is  just  one  of  those  relentless  tough  guys 
who  afflict  the  comfortable  and  comfort  the  afflicted,”  said 
Rowland  Rebele,  a  retired  publisher  who  awarded  Crews 
the  California  Press  Association’s  Newspaper  Executive  of 
the  Year  Award  in  2009.  Among  other  accolades.  Crews 
has  been  the  recipient  of  a  Lifetime  Achievement  Award 
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*  Rowland  Rebele,  retired  publisher  and  former  president  of  the  Caiifornia  Newspaper  Pubiishers  Association,  hands  Tim  Crews  the  Caii- 
fornia  Press  Association’s  Newspaper  Executive  of  the  Year  Award  at  a  San  Francisco  ceremony  in  2009. 


from  the  Northern  California 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists. 

In  2009,  acting  on  a  tip  that  a 
local  school  official  was  using  the 
power  of  his  office  for  political 
purposes,  Crews  asked  for  a  year’s 
worth  of  then-superintendent 
Steve  Olmos’  emails.  The  district 
agreed  to  comply  but  requested 
some  time,  citing  the  need  to 
redact  confidential  information 
that  would  not  be  subject  to  dis¬ 
closure,  even  under  California’s 
Public  Records  Act. 

When  no  emails  had  arrived 
by  the  anticipated  delivery  date, 
Crews  sued,  asking  a  judge  to 
compel  production  of  the  docu¬ 
ments.  That’s  when  the  emails 
started  arriving,  but  they  came  in 
a  format  that  could  not  readily  be 
searched,  and  they  did  not  contain 
attachments  or  other  metadata 
such  as  addresses  contained  in  the 
forward  field. 

Instead  of  downloading  the  data 


into  text  files,  the  district  printed 
out  thousands  of  the  superinten- 
'  det’s  emails  and  scanned  them 
i  into  PDF  documents  that  were 
i  then  saved  to  a  compact  disc.  They 
:  arrived  in  installments,  over  a 
j  period  of  several  months. 

I  While  Crews  used  the  material 
:  for  news  articles,  he  continued 
to  protest  that  the  information 
needed  to  be  delivered,  according 
to  state  law,  in  the  format  in  which 
it  is  kept  (as  text  files).  Attach- 

■  ments  were  missing,  and  there 

'  was  no  way  to  make  sense  of  some 
emails  without  seeing  the  sender . 

■  and  recipient  thread,  he  asserted. 

The  judge  dismissed  the  case  the 
following  year,  concluding  that  the 
i  district  had  done  its  best  to  com- 
!  ply,  but  allowed  that  Crews  should 
!  be  entitled  to  receive  tbe  email 
;  attachments,  which  should  have 
I  been  public  under  state  law.  Yet 
i  again.  Crews  objected,  saying  that 
'  thousands  of  documents  had  been 
'  withheld  without  any  reasoned 


“To  me,  Tim  is 
just  one  of  those 
reientiess  tough 
guys  who  affiict 
the  comfortabie 
and  comfort  the 
affiicted,” 

-  Rowland  Rebele,  retired  publisher 
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that  Crews’  action  was  frivolous  and 
awarded  fees  and  costs  to  the  district,” 
Olson  wrote  in  his  appeal. 

Olson  argues  that  Crews  should  have 
won  the  case,  because  his  lawsuit 
resulted  in  the  disclosure  of  numer¬ 
ous  email  attachments  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  withheld.  But  even 
though  the  judge  ruled  against  him, 
Olson  argues  Crews  shouldn’t  be 
saddled  with  fees. 

“If  the  trial  court’s  erroneous  deci¬ 
sion  is  left  standing,  it  will  give  new 
and  unwelcome  meaning  to  the 
phrase,  'You  can’t  fight  City  Hall,”’ 
Olson  said  in  his  appeal. 

The  stakes  are  so  high  that  the  case 
has  caught  the  attention  of  national 
media  leaders  and  inspired  two  of 
California’s  biggest  First  Amend¬ 
ment  crusaders  to  file  amicus  briefs 
on  Crews’  behalf.  CalAware  and  the 
First  Amendment  Coalition  have  both 
lined  up  behind  Crews  in  his  appeal, 
saying  the  judge’s  ruling  reflects  a 
new  —  and  potentially  corrosive  — 
interpretation  of  California’s  open 
records  laws. 

“If  the  decision  is  upheld,  and  if  the 
standard  proposed  on  appeal  by  the 
Willows  Unified  School  District  is 
adopted,  then  a  provision  designed 
to  encourage  citizens  to  seek  judicial 
enforcement  of  their  right  of  access 
would  be  transformed  into  a  tool  for 
scaring  them  off  so  that  agencies  can 
avoid  public  scrutiny,”  San  Francisco 
attorney  Dufly  Carolan  wrote  for  the 
First  Amendment  Coalition. 

The  case  now  rests  in  the  hands  of 
California’s  Third  Appellate  District 
in  Sacramento. 

“Not  one  published  decision  has  ever 
affirmed  an  award  of  attorney’s  fees 
against  a  PRA  (public  records  act) 
requester,”  Olson  wrote  in  his  appeal. 
“This  should  not  be  the  first.  The 
judgment  should  be  reversed.”  ■ 


>  Crews  was  jailed  in  2000  for  refusing  to  reveal  his  sources  for  a  story  about  a  stolen 
firearm  that  resulted  in  theft  charges  against  a  highway  patrol  officer. 


argument  for  doing  so. 

Ultimately,  the  judge  agreed  to 
review  the  emails  that  had  been 
withheld  in  his  chambers  to  de¬ 
termine  if  they  were  privileged.  In 
a  closed-door  hearing  that  lasted 
approximately  45  minutes,  the  judge 
reviewed  more  than  3,000  pages  of 


emails  and  concluded  they  were  ex¬ 
empt  from  disclosure,  San  Francisco 
attorney  Karl  Olson  said  in  Crews’ 
appeal. 

The  following  month,  Glenn 
County  Superior  Court  Judge  Peter 
Twede  issued  a  final  decision  and, 
“for  the  first  time,  added  a  ruling 
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Pictures 
of  Pain 


Outcry  against  The 
Journal  News'  map 
paints  hypocritical 
portrait  of  media  critcs 

By  Allan  Woljjer 


rhe  Journal  News  has  be¬ 
come  a  target  of  the  gun 
lobby  and  of  journalists 
in  print,  teievision,  radio, 
and  politics  from  the  left  and  right 
for  allegedly  violating  the  privacy 
of  people  who  have  their  gun  permits 
on  file  in  state  offices  in  Westchester  and 
Rockland  County,  N.Y.  In  other  words,  the 
paper  got  attacked  simply  doing  what  it  is 
supposed  to  be  doing:  telling  its  readers 
what  they  need  to  know. 

The  upstate  Gannett  daily  reprised  a 
theme  from  the  movie  “Network,”  in  which 
a  freaked-out  television  anchor  asks  his  na¬ 
tionwide  audience  to  rush  to  their  window 
and  shout  that  they  were  mad  as  hell  and 
weren’t  going  to  take  it  anymore. 

The  attacks  on  the  paper  were  totally 
knee-jerk  responses.  Gun  permits  are 
public  records.  That  means  those  records 
belong  to  the  public.  Posting  them  or 
shouting  them  out  a  window  does  not 
violate  anyone’s  privacy. 

That  is  why  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  journalists  who  complained  about 
the  Journal  News  reporting  on  the  gun 
registration  records  applauded  the  over- 
the-top  coverage  of  the  Dec.  14  massacre 
at  Sandy  Hook  Elementary  School  in  rural 
Newtown,  Conn.,  of  20  small  children,  six 
school  officials,  the  mother  of  the  shooter, 
and  the  shooter  himself. 

The  media  trucks  that  swamped  the 
Sandy  Hook  area  stole  some  of  the  most 
private  moments  from  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  victims  without  worrying  whether 
those  pictures,  pasted  online  across  the 


But  Adam  Lanza  had  never  been 
in  trouble  with  the  police,  or  with 
anyone  else.  The  Journal  News  was 
doing  its  journalistic  due  diligence 
by  notifying  its  readers  that  their 
neighbors  may  own  a  gun  or  two. 

In  fact,  there  were  repeated  stories 
in  the  local  paper.  The  Newtown  Bee, 
as  well  as  the  Journal  News,  about 
Newtown  residents  shooting  off 
their  guns  near  the  homes  of  people 
with  no  arrests,  according  to  pub¬ 
lished  reports.  That  fact  alone  shows 
that  the  so-called  sleepy  village  of 
Newtown  is  hardly  the  rural  para¬ 
dise  the  media  makes  it  out  to  be. 


Internet,  would  haunt  them  forever. 

The  free  press  is  supposed  to  call 
attention  to  this  kind  of  local  terror¬ 
ism.  But  it  is  difficult  to  support  that 
hard-edged  version  of  journalism 
and  defend  the  so-called  privacy 
of  public  records  that  allow  people 
such  as  Adam  Lanza,  20,  to  shoot 
a  classroom  full  of  children,  their 
teachers,  his  mother,  Nancy,  and 
finally  take  his  own  life. 

The  argument  posed  by  the  pro¬ 
gun  privacy  groups  made  no  sense. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
gun  permits  are  given  out  to  peace¬ 
ful  people  with  no  criminal  records. 
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Newtown  is  also  the  headquarters  of 
the  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  trade  association  for  America’s 
gun  manufacturers. 

After  Columbine,  Virginia  Tech,  and 
Aurorti,  the  Journal  News  had  obvious¬ 
ly  had  enough.  It  was  time  to  reprise 
its  2006  story  on  gun  owners  in  the 
area,  telling  its  Westchester  reader- 
ship  once  again  that  its  high-priced 
neighborhoods  are  full  of  registered 
handguns.  And  that  is  what  the  paper 
did,  on  Dec.  23. 

The  outcry  against  the  Journal  News' 
use  of  public  records  to  out  the  gun 
people  was  much  louder,  it  seemed, 
than  the  raw  pictures  that  the  media 
showed  of  the  families  and  friends 
of  the  victims.  The  paper,  critics  felt, 
should  have  asked  the  gun  owners  for 
permission  to  publish  their  names. 

No  one  in  the  media  asked  Alissa 
and  Robbie  Parker  if  they  wanted  a 
picture  taken  of  their  private  pain  after 
being  told  their  daughter  Emilie,  6, 
was  one  of  the  children  gunned  down 
at  Sandy  Hook,  but  millions  of  people 
probably  saw  that  photo. 

Photographers  didn’t  tap  Chris  and 
Lynn  McDonnell  on  their  shoulder  to 
ask  if  they  cared  whether  the  picture  of  j 
them  holding  each  other  after  learning  i 
their  daughter,  Grace,  7,  was  another 
victim  of  that  massacre  was  posted 
anywhere.  After  all,  that  unbelievably 
painful  photo  was  news,  not  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy. 

There  were  no  ccmplaints  from  the 
loudmouth  media  about  the  dramatic 


:  photo  of  the  line  of  children,  hands 
I  on  the  shoulders  or  backpack  of  the 
j  child  in  front  of  them,  being  escorted 
i  across  the  parking  lot  by  Sandy  Hook 
i  teachers.  And  surely  no  one  asked  one 
I  little  girl  in  that  line,  her  mouth  open 
i  and  obviously  hysterical,  whether  tak¬ 
ing  her  picture  was  a  violation  of  her 
privacy. 

That’s  a  photo  she  will  have  to  live 
:  with  for  the  rest  of  her  lifei  a  photo 
i  by  Shannon  Hicks  of  the  Newtown 
I  Bee  that  is  now  a  front  runner  for  the 
j  Pulitzer  Prize. 

•  The  news  media  who  set  up  their 
cameras  directly  across  the  street  from 
j  the  Sandy  Hook  Firehouse  where  par- 
I  ents,  relatives,  and  friends  had  gath- 
I  ered  to  wait  for  news  of  their  children, 

I  hoping  against  hope  that  they  had  not 
I  been  one  ofthe  victims,  didn’t  seem 
i  to  worry  about  invading  the  privacy  of 
i  those  people. 

The  media  even  went  out  to  the 
i  home  of  one  of  the  victims  to  snap  a 
:  picture  of  an  empty  house,  guarded  by 
;  a  state  police  car.  All  of  this  was  con- 
I  sidered  news  that  had  to  be  told,  that 
i  had  to  be  shared. 

The  photojoumaJists  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  capture  every  single  painful 
moment  of  the  massacre.  No  one  was 
immune  to  their  intrusive  lenses.  Not 
even  an  unidentified  woman,  in  tears, 
her  head  down,  her  hands  barely  hold- 
!  ing  herself  together,  as  she  stood  next 
j  to  a  car  in  the  school  parking  lot.  She 
:  should  know  that  breaking  down  in 
i  public  made  her  a  public  figure. 


The  Journal  News  gave  some  am¬ 
munition  to  the  Second  Amendment 
soldiers  by  publishing  incorrect  or 
outdated  information  about  who 
had  legally  registered  guns  and  who 
didn’t.  The  paper  apologized,  but  that 
didn’t  stop  the  criticism.  Soon  after¬ 
ward,  bloggers  posted  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  paper’s  editors  and 
reporters. 

I  did  like  the  idea  of  reporters 
having  their  telephone  numbers  out 
there.  Newspaper  readers  have  been 
complaining  for  years  about  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  journalists  to  pay 
attention  to  their  gripes.  This  lack  of 
connection  is  one  reason  that  papers 
are  losing  so  many  readers.  Publish¬ 
ing  their  home  numbers  probably 
produced  a  notebook  full  of  new 
sources  and  might  even  lead  to  some 
terrific  stories. 

I  am  not  saying  that  those  reporters 
deserved  to  get  the  kind  of  hate  calls 
and  emails  that  traumatized  their 
homes.  But  it  sure  said  something 
about  the  kind  of  gun-toting  people 
there  are  in  America  that  the  Journal 
News  had  to  hire  private  guards  to 
protect  its  staffers  from  those  de¬ 
ranged  callers. 

And  the  National  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  allies  managed  to  insert 
an  amendment  to  a  gun  control  bill 
signed  by  New  York  Gov.  Andrew 
Cuomo  that  allows  gun  owners  to  re¬ 
move  their  weapon  registration  from 
the  public  records.  A  loss  for  the  First 
Amendment.  ■ 

Allan  Wolper 
is  a  professor  of 
journalism  at 
Rutgers-Newark 
University  and 
host/producer  of 
“Conversations 
with  Allan  Wolper”  a  broadcast  on 
WBGO  88.3,  an  NPR  affiliate  in  the 
New  York  area. 


“The  Journal  News  was  doing  its 
journalistic  due  diligence  by  notifying 
its  readers  that  their  neighbors  may 
own  a  gun  or  two.” 
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Google’s  Go  Paperless  initiative  riled  the  paper  and  printing  industries. 

WILL  AN  INDUSTRY  LEADER  PLEASE  STAND  UP  FOR  PRINT,  NOW? 


edicorandpublishercom 


March  Madness  may 
be  just  tipping  off  in 
the  NCAA,  but  in  the 
printing  industry,  a 
technical  foul  has  already  been 
called  against  digital  giant 
'  Google  for  its  claims  of 
environmental  stewardship. 


To  help  promote  its  Drive  cloud  storage  service,  the  online 
search  behemoth  —  along  with  HelloFax  and  other  digital 
companies  aligning  to  form  the  Paperless  Coalition  —  rang 
in  the  New  Year  by  launching  a  campaign  for  users  to 
“Go  Paperless  in  2013.”  The  effort  includes  an  online  and 
social  media  presence,  plus  a  monthly  newsletter  with  tips 
for  readers  to  reduce  paper  consumption.  Although  the 
campaign’s  primary  target  is  corporate  workplaces,  the  “Go 
Paperless”  moniker,  used  in  conjunction  with  claims  that 


digital  is  environmentally  preferable  to  paper  (the  original 
tagline  read,  “Save  money.  Save  time.  Save  trees.”),  has 
many  members  of  the  print  industry  rightfully  up  in  arms. 

Why  the  outrage?  For  starters,  some  1  million  Americans 
count  on  the  U.S.  print  industry  for  their  paycheck  each 
week,  according  to  Michael  Makin,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Printing  Industries  of  America  (PIA). 
On  behalf  of  PIA’s  members,  Makin  wrote  an  open  letter 
to  Groogle  chief  executive  officer  Larry  Page  and  executive 
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chairman  Eric  Schmidt,  that  read,  in 
part:  “While  we  appreciate  that  it  is  in 
your  best  and  self-interest  to  operate 
in  a  digital  world,  inferring  that  going 
digital  is  better  for  the  environment  is 
not  only  inaccurate,  it  is  irresponsible. 
Tbe  amount  of  energy  that  is  used 
by  servers  and  individual  devices  far 
exceeds  that  used  in  the  production 
of  printed  goods,  and  the  amount  of 
energy  required  for  electronic  devices 
is  increasing.” 

bon  Carli,  senior  research  fellow  at 
the  Institute  for  Sustainable  Commu¬ 
nication  in  New  York,  points  out  that 
print  and  paper  are  also  important 
components  of  North  America’s  gross 
domestic  product,  contributing  tril¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  the  economy. 

U.K.-based  print  and  paper  coalition 
Two  Sides  was  another  first  responder 
that  crafted  an  open  letter  to  Google’s 
Schmidt.  Two  Sides  is  an  initiative 
by  companies  from  all  areas  of  the 
graphics  communications  supply 
chain  —  forestry,  pulp,  paper,  inks  and 


chemicals,  prepress,  press,  finishing, 
publishing,  and  printing  —  that  pro¬ 
motes  responsible  production  and  use 
of  print  and  paper,  and  dispels  com¬ 
mon  environmental  misconceptions. 

In  its  letter  to  Scbmidt,  Two  Sides 
argued  that:  “While  the  products  and 
services  delivered  by  Google  are  to  be 
admired,  this  new  initiative  is  clearly 
another  example  of  a  self-interested 
organization  using  an  environmen- 
j  tally  focused  marketing  campaign  to 
promote  its  services  while  ignoring  its 
ovm  impact  upon  the  environment.” 

Choose  Print,  an  initiative  of  PIASC 
(the  Southern  California  PIA  affiliate), 
issued  a  press  release  titled,  “Saving 
time.  Saving  money.  Saving  trees?” 
that  quoted  Greenpeace  co-founder 
Patrick  Moore.  ‘To  address  climate 
change,  we  must  use  more  wood,  not 
less,”  Moore  said.  “Using  wood  sends  a 
I  signal  to  the  marketplace  to  grow  more 
I  trees  and  to  produce  more  wood.  That 
j  means  we  can  then  use  less  concrete, 

!  steel,  and  plastic  —  heavy  carbon  emit- 


I  ters  through  their  production.  Trees 
I  are  the  only  abundant,  biodegradable, 
and  renewable  global  resource.” 

The  Go  Paperless  campaign  is  nei¬ 
ther  the  first  of  its  kind  —  Toshiba’s 
“National  No-Print  Day”  was  thwarted 
by  print  industry  complaints  just  last 
year  —  nor  is  it  Google’s  first  attack. 

Last  August,  the  search  giant  placed 
print  ads  in  Canadian  newspapers 
that  questioned  the  veiy  power  of 
newspaper  ads.  The  irony  gets  even 
better:  Google’s  Creative  Lab  unit  won 
a  2012  contest  encouraging  creativ¬ 
ity  in  print  advertising,  and  the  grand 
prize  of  $1  million  worth  of  fiill-page 
ad  space  in  USA  Today.  Five  years  ago, 
Google  was  directing  print  advertisers 
to  newspapers  via  Google  Print  Ads,  a 
complement  to  its  AdWords  program, 
which  cooperated  with  more  than  250 
U.S.  newspapers.  However,  Google 
pulled  the  print  plug  in  2009,  saying 
the  program  did  not  generate  the  level 
of  impact  it  had  hoped. 

Not  surprisingly,  Google  executives 

Continued  on  page  32 
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A  few  days  before  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  end 
Saturday  mail  deliveries 
come  August,  the  Oneida 
Daily  Dispatch  had  to  change  the  New 
York  newspaper’s  name,  because  it  is  no 
longer  printed  daily.  Now  known  as  the 
Oneida  Dispatch,  it  moved  to  a  three-day 
production  cycle  in  early  February,  print¬ 
ing  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thurs¬ 
days,  while  adding  its  first-ever  Sunday 
edition. 

“When  we  decided  to  explore  this,”  said 
publisher  Jan  Dewey,  “I  told  the  news 
staff"  I  wanted  to  publish,  not  just  three, 
but  three  great  papers  every  week.  I 


want  to  be  sure  readers  won’t  be 
missing  out  on  any  local  news  or 
their  favorite  syndicated  features.  I 
think  the  plan  our  editors  devised 
accomplishes  this,  and  even  added 
some  excellent  new  features.” 

The  declining  subscription  base 
was  a  major  factor  in  the  Journal 
Register  Co.-owned  paper’s  decision. 
Currently,  the  Dispatch  has  7,000  sub¬ 
scribers  and  claims  an  additional  10,000 
print  readers,  while  Web  traffic  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  Dewey  explained  that  a 
larger  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  digital 
components  —  including  the  website  and 
social  media,  adding  that  reporters  are 
posting  news  on  demand,  digitally,  as  it 
happens. 

The  good  news,  so  far:  No  employees 
have  been  laid  off". 


C&WInks 
New  Deal 

C&W  Pressroom 
Products  recently 
announced  an  exclu¬ 
sive  partnership  with 
Central  Ink  Corp.  that 
will  allow  customers 
to  purchase  ink  and 
chemistry  from  its 
C&W  rep. 

In  a  statement,  C&W 
president  Michael 
Walsh  said  the  alliance 
aUows  customers  to 
purchase  a  pre-for- 
mulated,  more  efficient 
combination  of  ink  and 
pressroom  chemistry, 
including  a  bundled 
package  of  ink,  fountain 
solution,  blanket  wash, 
tape,  and  all  pressroom 
chemistry. 
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have  declined  to  comment  on  the  Go 
Paperless  brouhaha.  Their  silence 
speaks  volumes.  Nevertheless,  there’s 
no  longer  room  for  denial  when  it 
comes  to  the  decline  of  print  mediums 
in  favor  of  digital  platforms. 

“In  North  America,  the  secular 
decline  in  print  and  paper  use  is  a 
fact,”  Carli  said.  That  decline  in  use 
has  come  with  a  matching  decline  in 
advertising. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  ever, 
Google’s  ad  revenue  surpassed  that  of 
the  entire  U.S  print  industry.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  2012,  the  15-year- 
old  tech  darling  raked  in  a  whopping 
$20.8  billion,  while  newspapers  and 
magazines  generated  $19.2  billion 
from  print  advertising. 

Awash  in  not-so- 
green  claims 

“Our  stance  is  that  digital  is  not  bad, 
either,”  said  Gerry  Bonetto,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  government  alfairs  at  Printing 
Industries  of  California  (PIC),  which 
encourages  members  to  use  both 
mediums.  Bonetto  said  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  imageiy  and  word  choice 
on  the  Go  Paperless  landing  page  was 
intended  to  be  malicious  or  mislead¬ 
ing.  But  mislead  it  does,  premeditated 
or  not. 

While  saving  money  and  time  are 
certainly  worthy  goals,  the  claim  that 
going  paperless  saves  trees  is  the  gut 
punch  that  has  the  paper  and  printing 
industries  reeling,  because  it  implies 
that  electronic  forms  of  communica¬ 
tion  are  more  environmentally  sustain¬ 
able,  which  is  simply  not  true. 

“We  understand  that  marketing  is  a 
component  of  all  media,  but  the  tree 
angle  is  a  hellacious  argument,”  said 
Bonetto,  who  can  spout  environmental 
statistics  with  the  best  of  them.  The 
bottom  line,  he  said,  is  that  “trees  are  a 
sustainable  commodity,  a  crop”  that  is 
essentially  farmed.  To  help  educate  the 
general  public,  PIASC  launched  the 
Choose  Print  campaign  two  years  ago, 
in  part,  to  reinforce  the  fact  that  print 


on  paper  is  recyclable,  renewable,  and 
ultimately  sustainable. 

In  his  open  letter,  PIA’s  Makin  also 
contends  that  the  Go  Paperless  cam¬ 
paign  puts  Google  at  odds  with  FTC 
guidelines. 

“In  addition,  the  campaign  seems  to 
be  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  recently 
revised  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
‘Green  Guides’  that  define  appropriate 
environmental  marketing  and  claims,” 
Makin  wrote. 

While  that  reprimand  may  sting, 

ISC’s  Carli  said  it  is  unlikely  to  make 
much  of  an  impact.  “Greenwashing” 
flies  in  the  face  of  FTC  regulations,  but 
such  claims  can  be  difficult  to  prove 
and  require  a  $5,000  fee  just  to  open 
an  investigation  with  the  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureau’s  National 
Advertising  Division, 

“The  Green  Guides  were  updated  last 
October,  because  consumers  have  been 
increasingly  exposed  to  ‘green’  claims 
that  are  unsubstantiated,  hyperbolic, 
or  misleading,”  Carli  said.  “But  the 
Green  Guides  are  not  the  law,”  he 
stressed.  “The  burden  of  proof  is  high. 
There  needs  to  be  economic  damage. 
In  other  words,  a  company  has  to  have 
been  financially  harmed  by  such  false 
claims.” 

PIC’s  Bonetto  said  he  thinks  there  is 
merit  in  filing  an  official  BBB  chal¬ 
lenge,  but  three  months  have  passed 
and  no  single  industry  association  or 
other  consortium  of  printing  firms  has 
yet  to  take  the  lead. 

“We  have  a  timid  group  of  people,” 
one  fhistrated  industry  executive  told 
My  Print  Resource  under  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  anonymity.  “No  one  wants  to 
take  bold  action.” 

Some  believe  the  industry’s  paralysis 
is  due  to  fear.  The  BBB  process,  which 
can  take  up  to  60  days,  is  self-regu¬ 
lating  and  fairly  non-confrontational, 
Carli  said.  However,  if  the  FTC  were  to 
rule  against  the  printing  industry,  the 
findings  would  go  public  —  making 
matters  worse  by  further  tarnishing 
print’s  already  tainted  reputation.  So 


“trees  are  a 
sustainable 
commodity” 

-  Gerry  Bonetto 

Vice  president  of  government  affairs  at 
Printing  Industries  of  California 


the  prevalent  attitude  among  print 
professioncds  is  to  “leave  well  enough 
alone.” 

Defenders  of  print? 

It’s  doubtful  that  cost  is  the  sole  de¬ 
termining  factor  for  inaction,  because 
the  $5,000  fee  is  a  drop  in  the  ink 
bucket  for  many  print  industry  leaders. 
Carli  said  he  thinks  what  the  industry 
needs  to  better  support  its  cause  is 
to  commission  a  double-blind  con¬ 
sumer  perception  study  to  determine 
what  percentage  of  consumers  have 
been  misled  by  false  “green”  market¬ 
ing  claims.  “Twenty  to  30  percent  of 
tbe  population  is  sufficient  (to  pursue 
further  action),”  he  said. 

Such  a  study  could  take  four  to  six 
weeks  to  conduct  and  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000.  Some 
would  consider  that  sum  a  nominal 
investment,  especially  since  the  find¬ 
ings  could  be  used  repeatedly  in  BBB 
advertising  and  marketing  challenges. 

Raising  $100,000  among  the  nation’s 
printers  would  not  be  a  difficult  en¬ 
deavor,  but  again,  someone  has  to  pick 
up  the  print  torch.  Will  it  be  Makin  at 
PIA?  Or  Joe  Truncale,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  National 
Association  for  Printing  Leadership 
(NAPL)?  Or  perhaps  Ralph  Nappi, 
president  of  NPES,  the  Association  for 
Suppliers  of  Printing,  Publishing  and 
Converting  Technologies?  Caroline 
Little,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  and  American  Press  Institute, 
may  be  another  candidate,  or  perhaps 
a  chief  executive  or  tw'o  from  a  major 
publishing  company,  such  as  News 
Corp.,  Gannett,  The  New  York  Times 
Co.,  or  Tribune  Co. 

Print  Media  Center  blogger  Deborah 
Com  said  we  should  keep  applying 
pressure.  “If  it  matters  to  you  that 
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automakers  can’t  make  up  how  many  miles  per  gallon 
their  cars  get  and  slap  it  into  ads,  or  that  cosmetic  compa¬ 
nies  can’t  make  claims  and  then  use  retouching  to  show 
results,  or  that  airlines  now  have  to  include  all  of  their 
‘hidden’  fees  in  pricing,  this  situation  is  no  different,  and 
there  are  laws  against  it,”  Com  wrote.  “Greenwashing  isn’t 
good  for  anyone  or  any  industry.” 

Bonetto  agreed,  telling  me  he  doesn’t  mind  the  dehate  on 
Twitter.  He  said  he  is  more  concerned  about  the  rebut¬ 
tals  dying  dovm,  the  dialog  stopping,  and  people  forget¬ 
ting.  “What  about  tomorrow,  next  week,  next  month?”  he 
asked.  This  stirring  of  the  pot  “happened  last  year  (with 
Toshiba)  and  it  \vill,  inevitably,  happen  again.” 

The  first  quarter  of  2013  has  come  and  gone,  with 
more  than  500  tweets  but  no  “official”  response.  As  the 
clock  continues  to  tick,  I  pose  this  question  to  our  global 
print  community  leadership:  WTiat,  if  anything,  are  you 
prepared  to  do?  Print  and  newspapers  desperately  need 
a  leader  to  step  up  —  soon.  ■ 

Editor’s  note:  Since  Vruno’s  initial  reportage  in  late 
January,  the  tagline  at  gopaperless2013.org  has  been 
revised  to  read,  “Take  the  paper  out  of ‘paper  work.’”  Much 
of  the  green  xnsuxd  imagery  remains. 


NO  WATER  IN  PERSIAN  GULF? 


The  benefits  of  waterless  printing  were 
presented  at  WAN-IFRA’s  Middle  East 
Conference  in  Dubai  in  late  February. 

Among  the  key  presentations  was 
insight  from  market  leader  Gulf  News,  which  " — 

spoke  publicly  for  the  first  time  about  its  waterless  experience  and 
the  reasons  for  investing  in  the  technology,  the  subsequent  improve 
ment  in  printing  capabilities,  and  the  added  benefits  possible  from  a 
more  environmentally  sustainable  approach. 

“This  (trade  show)  is  a  fantastic  platform ...  to  present  to  the 
region’s  successful  newspaper  publishers  and  printers  ways  they  can 
further  improve  their  print  production  and  services  for  their  custom¬ 
ers,  while  introducing  significant  economies,”  said  Junichi  Ishii,  sales 
manager  for  Graphics  and  Chemicals  Sections  at  Toray  Inti.  Europe 
GmbH.  “We  are  convinced  that  the  combination  of  benefits  offered 
by  waterless  will  be  very  interesting  for  many  printers  across  the 
Middle  East.” 

Toray  also  showcased  the  variety  of  product  possibilities  water¬ 
less  affords  adopters  of  the  technology  with  an  array  of  creative 
coldset  and  heatset  print  samples.  Underlining  the  award-winning 
capabilities  of  the  process  were  coldset  prints  with  water-based 
varnish  from  Freiburger  Druckerei,  the  German  “Newspaper  printer  of 
the  year  2012.” 
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Experience  energizing  newspaper  solutions  at  America  East. 


I  Muller  Martini 
j  Mailroom  Sytems 

at  America  East  to  showcase  in¬ 
novative  technology  certain  to  super¬ 
charge  your  mailroom's  production — 
by  upgrading  the  performance  of  your 
current  equipment.  Stop  by  Booth  #96 
for  a  first-hand  look: 

►  New  for  20131  SLS2000  Exchange 
Program.  Trade  in  an  older  SLS,  and 
we'll  exchange  it  for  a  completely 
rebuilt  SLS2000 — ^featuring  SLS3000 
technology— within  5-7  days.  So  there's 
little  or  no  downtime. 


Digital  Solution* 

Pros*  DoKvory  Systam* 
SaddI*  StHchIng 
Hardcovar  Production 
Softcovar  Production 
Mailroom  Systoma 
WabPrasM* 


V  Upgrades.  Muller's  feeders, 
grippers,  inserters,  and  WinLincs 
software  all  feature  significant 
new  enhancements  that  can  boost 
productivity. 

^SAM.  The  industry's  recognized 
planning  and  control  system 
seamlessly  coordinates  information 
and  product  flow  from  all  areas 
of  the  operation,  from  traditional 
newspaper  applications  to  the  most 
sophisticated  distribution  schemes. 

►On  Display.  A  selection  of  SLS2000 
rebuilt  feeders 


See  us  at  America  East! 
Booth  #96,  April  8-10 
Hershey,  PA 


MULLER  MARTINI 


www.mullermartiniusa.com  1-888-268-5537  |  631-582-4343 


THAT 

DOIT 

RIGHT 


Exploring  new  models  for  content, 
delivery,  advertising, 
and  community  involvement 


By  Kristina  Ackermann 


AS  newspapers  trudge 

on  through  report  after 
report  of  declining  ad 
sales,  shrinking  audi¬ 
ence,  and  waning  relevancy,  they 
are  also,  thankfully,  getting  better 
at  tooting  their  own  horns. 

If  the  industry  has  come  to  learn  anything  from  the 
Great  Recession,  it’s  that  we  produce  a  product,  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  needs  to  be  marketed  just  as  well  as  —  if  not 
better  than  —  any  other  product.  This  year’s  10  News¬ 
papers  That  Do  It  Right  are  all  prime  examples  of  how 
newspapers  can  flex  their  marketing  muscle  to  take  back 
their  place  in  the  community,  produce  the  high-quality 
products  that  readers  demand,  and  update  their  sales 
tactics  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  modern  advertisers. 
Their  results  are  sometimes  tangible  —  like  XheAiizona 
Daily  Star,  which  earned  back  the  advertising  dollars 


of  grocery  stores  that  had  switched  to  a  local  competi¬ 
tor,  or  the  Williamsport  Sun-Gazette,  which  produced 
and  sold  hardcover  books  honoring  local  veterans  in  its 
community.  Often  the  results  can’t  be  seen  —  like  The 
Vancouver  Sun,  wbicb  draws  550,000  pageviews  per 
month  by  catering  to  a  niche  audience  of  Chinese-Cana- 
dian  readers,  or  The  Denver  Post,  whose  iPad  app  is  so 
popular  it’s  currently  being  replicated  across  the  Digital 
First  Media  titles. 

The  newspapers  featured  on  the  following  pages  are 
making  a  difference,  not  in  leaps  and  bounds  necessar¬ 
ily,  but  in  calculated,  thoughtful  steps  designed  to  posi¬ 
tion  them  to  seize  even  more  opportunities  for  growth. 
All  is  not  doom  and  gloom  in  our  industry,  and  these 
papers  are  the  proof 
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Arizona  Daily  Star 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Circulation:  138,545  Sunday;  95,844  daily 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 

Dallas,  Texas 

Circulation:  700,649  Sunday;  410,131  daily 


*  Front  row  (L-R):  Chase  Rankin,  vice  president  of  advertising/ 
sales/marketing;  John  M.  Humenik,  president  and  publisher; 
Heather  Locke,  strategic  marketing  manager;  and  John  Denker, 
director  of  major,  online,  and  national  advertising.  Back  row  (L-R): 
Mark  Henschen,  vice  president  of  circulation/operations;  Darrell 
Durham,  market  development  director. 


Not  content  to  take  the  industry-wide  drop  in 

advertising  lying  down,  the  ^mona  Daily  Star 
launched  an  aggressive  campaign  to  reclaim  local 
grocery  inserts  from  a  direct  mail  competitor  —  and  won. 
Chase  Rankin,  vice  president  of  advertising,  sales,  and 
marketing,  led  the  Daily  Star  on  a  mission  to  recapture 
lost  grocery  inserts,  which  had  dwindled  to  only  one 
advertiser  in  spring  2011.  The  goal  was  set  high,  and 
Rankin  accurately  predicted  that  once  the  leading  grocer 
in  the  market  returned  to  the  paper,  others  would  follow 
suit.  Fry’s  Food  (a  division  of  Kroger)  began  by  running 
run-of-paper  ads  in  both  the  Daily  Star  and  the  paper’s 
nonsubscriber  product,  Buyer’s  Edge.  By  fall  2012,  Fry’s 
moved  its  frill  insert  business  to  the  paper,  and  Safeway 
and  Sprouts  weren’t  far  behind. 

“We  knew  that  grocery  inserts  were  vital  to  us  for 
revenue  and  readership,”  Rankin  said.  “We  also  knew  it 
wouldn’t  be  easy  to  get  the  grocers  back.  It  took  patience, 
a  lot  of  customer  care,  innovative  ideas,  and  ongoing 
teamwork  from  everyone  in  the  organization.” 

Rankin  also  knew  that  getting  those  advertisers  back 
wasn’t  enough  —  he  had  to  give  them  a  reason  to  stay. 


The  second  phase  of  the  Daily  Stars  grocery  strategy 
was  to  strengthen  the  Buyer’s  Edge  product.  More  ROP 
advertisers  were  added,  paper  stock  was  upgraded,  an 
online  component  was  added,  and  weekly  distribu¬ 
tion  was  increased  to  total  market  coverage  of  420,000 
households. 

As  the  inserts  grew  to  add  value  to  the  Wednesday 
edition  of  the  Daily  Sta  r,  the  circulation  department  • 
capitalized  by  adding  Wednesday  to  all  subscription  op¬ 
tions,  resulting  in  a  47  percent  increase  in  Wednesday 
home-delivery  and  even  greater  value  for  Wednesday 
advertisers. 

According  to  market  development  director  Darrell  Dur¬ 
ham,  the  paper’s  annual  revenue  from  grocery  advertising 
jumped  more  than  twofold  from  2011  to  2013.  Revenue 
gains  from  the  Buyer’s  jacket  have  come  to  represent 

13  percent  of  the  Daily  Star’s  annual  revenue. 


n  2008,  when  The  Dallas  Morning  News  experienced  its 

revenue,  publisher 


X  second  year  in  a  row  of  declining  print  ad 

and  chief  executive  officer  Jim  Moroney  decided  he  didn’t 
want  to  wait  to  see  how  2009  would  turn  out.  The  A.H.  Belo  flag¬ 
ship  has  since  set  a  pitch-perfect  example  of  what  a  diversified 
media  company  can  accomplish. 

Though  the  Morning  News  achieved  additional  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  from  an  across-the-board  price  increase  in  May  2009,  plus 
revenue  from  commercial  printing  contracts  with  The  New  York 
Times,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Investor  Business  Daily,  and  USA 
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Today,  even  these  sources  began  to  level  off  in  2011. 

That’s  when  the  paper’s  executives  started  to  look  at 
“below  the  line”  —  or  niche  —  marketing  revenue. 

“We  wondered  if  we  could  get  into  this  “below  the 
line’  marketing  space  and  thereby  earn  revenue  from 
other  parts  of  our  customers’  marketing  bydgets,” 

Moroney  said.  “We  also  wanted  to  get  into  tbe 
small  and  medium  (size)  business  space,  a  group  of 
customers  we  had  long  since  priced  out  of  the  metro 
paper.” 

The  resulting  effort  was  a  combined  strategy  of 
launching  new  businesses  and  acquiring  others.  In 
March  2012,  DMN  Media  launched  508  Digital  to  provide 
digital  marketing  services  to  small-  and  medium-sized  busi¬ 
nesses  at  prices  that  can  compete  with  the  do-it-yourself 
options  already  available.  This  was  followed  in  July  by  the 
acquisition  of  Pegasus  News,  which  provides  local  entertain¬ 
ment  news  for  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  area.  In  August,  the 
company  formed  CrowdSource,  an  event  marketing  compa¬ 
ny  that  has  already  produced  a  cooking  show  that  drew  more 
than  8,000  paid  attendees,  and  a  Walk  to  the  Park  event  that 
invited  attendees  to  walk  to  a  new  park  in  downtown  Dallas 
for  an  afternoon  of  live  music,  food,  and  entertainment. 

In  September  2012,  the  Morning  News  formed  Speakeasy, 
a  social  media  marketing  agency  that  caters  to  medium  and 
large  businesses,  and  in  December  the  paper  acquired  cer¬ 
tain  assets  of  DG  Publishing,  Inc.,  a  magazine  publisher  of 


*  At  the  Walk  to  the  Park  event  hosted  by  CrowdSource,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  integrated  its  brand  by  bringing  in  the  bloodhounds 
used  in  its  subscriber  retention  ad  campaigns.  The  bloodhounds 
are  part  of  Search  One,  a  nonprofit  search  and  rescue  firm.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Jim  Moroney  addressed  the  crowd  and  explained  the  good 
work  that  Search  One  does,  and  encouraged  visitors  to  donate  to 
the  organization. 


high-end  resource  guides,  including  Design  Guide  Texas  and 
The  Texas  Wedding  Guide.  And  Moroney  said  the  company  is 
just  getting  started. 

“While  we  are  proud  to  have  started  or  acquired  five  new 
businesses  in  2012,  we  will  continue  to  pursue  a  strategy 
that  builds  new  sources  of  revenue  off  the  foundation  of 
our  brand,  our  core  competencies,  and  our  infrastructure,” 
Moroney  said. 


The  Denver  Post 

Denver,  Colo.  “ 

Circulation:  604,184  Sunday;  412,669  daily 


A  _  Post 


David  Wool  Dallas  Morning  News 


Aurora  movie  theater  shooting  and  followed  up  in  print 
with  a  poignant  special  section  honoring  the  heroes. 

“We  have  built  a  foundation  of  journalists  who  are 
skilled  enough  to  produce  powerful  reporting  —  it  starts 
with  the  content,”  Dale  said.  “Then,  we  have  tried  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  entrepreneurial  atmosphere  in  production  and  de¬ 
livery  to  serve  that  content  to  our  readers  in  smart  ways.” 

The  content  delivery  platform  of  choice  for  the  Denver 
Post  is  the  iPad,  and  the  paper’s  second-generation  iPad 
app,  launched  Aug.  1,  2012,  has  been  heralded  across  the 
industry  as  the  new  standard  in  news  app  development  — 
mostly  because  it  doesn’t  look  anything  like  a  newspaper. 
With  two  options  for  the  home  screen  layout,  enhanced 
social  media  integration,  continuous  scrolling,  and  im¬ 
proved  advertising  server  opportunities,  the  app’s  design 
has  been  replicated  across  the  DFM  network,  providing 
company-wide  mobile  growth. 

“Our  goal  is  to  provide  a  tablet  experience  that  our  audi¬ 
ence  has  not  seen  before,”  said  Ed  Moss,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Denver  Post  and  executive 
vice  president  of  DFM. 
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Aurora  theater;  50  shot,  12  dead 


Another  digital  initiative  that  is  gaining  momentum  at 
i  the  Denver  Post  is  an  e-book  initiative  that  has  opened  up 
j  new  distribution  channels  for  both  content  and  advertis- 
I  ing.  The  two  e-books  launched  so  far  have  been  a  snow 
:  skiing  guide  and  a  “pictures  of  the  year”  compendium. 

;  The  paper’s  strategy  is  to  create  several  small  e-books 
each  year,  with  three  or  four  more  substantial  efforts  that 
;  utilize  original  reporting  and  interactive  features. 


Lawrence  Journal-World 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

Circulation:  26,555  Sunday;  25,580  daily 


LAWRENCE, 


The  Laxvrence  Journal-World 
believes  in  the  power  of  local 
news,  and  heis  scaled  its  national 
and  world  coverage  way  back  in  order  to 
accommodate  more  of  what  its  readers 
want  on  every  platform:  print,  mobile, 
and  online.  The  result  has  been  a  diverse 
blend  of  multiplatform  content  that 
residents  of  Lawrence  can’t  get  anywhere 
else. 

In  addition  to  its  award-wdnning  main 
news  site,  the  Journal-World  offers 
stand-alone  sites  for  coverage  of  lo¬ 
cal  sports  (the  University  of  Kansas  is 
located  in  Lavvrence),  entertainment, 
healthy  living,  and  local  businesses.  Star 
columnists  drive  a  loyal  following  both 
in  print  and  online,  and  there  are  mobile 
apps  dedicated  to  KU  sports  coverage 
and  local  headlines. 

“Our  objective  is  to  reach  audiences  and 
advertisers  through  eveiy  channel,  me¬ 
dium,  and  device  they  want  us  on,”  said 
vice  president  of  content  Mark  Potts. 
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DO  IT  RIGHT 


The  Orange  County  Register 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Circulation:  387,547  Sunday;  285,088  daily 


“We  don’t  talk  about  just  being  digital-first;  we  want  to  be 
audience-first.” 

Specifically,  the  audience-first  strategy  means  not  ignoring 
print,  and  the  Journal-World  has  recently  launched  a  new 
print  Sunday  arts  section,  plus  new  health  and  business 
pages.  Further  plans  to  augment  the  print  ejiition  include 
sections  aimed  at  shopping  and  nightlife. 

“We  devote  our'resources  to  blanket  coverage  of  our  lo¬ 
cal  market.  Our  news  and  advertising  departments  work 
closely  together  —  we’re  even  housed  in  the  same  room  — 
for  shared  success,  creating  products  that  are  both  good  for 
readers  and  will  bring  in  revenue,”  Potts  said. 

Other  successful  revenue-generating  ventures  at  the  Jour¬ 
nal-World  have  been  a  daily  deals  program,  which  grossed 
nearly  $200,000  in  2012  vvith  11,969  deals  sold,  and  a 
loyalty  program  called  LawrenceGiveback  that  gives  back  to 
local  charities  by  providing  them  with  a  percentage  of  sales 
from  local  merchants  who  accept  the  Giveback  card.  There 
"are  currently  17,000  Giveback  users,  with  53  local  business¬ 
es  and  75  charities  participating.  The  program  has  donated 
more  than  $200,000  over  the  past  four  years. 

In  the  coming  months,  Potts  said  the  Journal-World  will 
remain  committed  to  researching  and  experimenting  in 
the  digital  space  as  more  and  more  readers  move  to  mobile 
devices. 


“We  want  to  find  the  mobile  solution  that’s  as  vital  to  living 
life  in  Lawrence  as  the  printed  newspaper  has  been  for  122 
years,”  he  said.  “For  us,  it’s  all  local,  all  about  serving  the  local 
audience  and  advertisers.” 


Ever  since  39-year-old  entrepreneur  Aaron  Kushner 
took  the  helm  at  The  Orange  County  Register  in  July 
2012,  the  announcements  of  new  hires,  products, 
and  developments  have  been  nearly  constant.  Kushner 
and  partner  Eric  Spitz,  first-time  newspaper  owners  with 
a  history  of  running  successful  digital  businesses,  have  the 
benefit  of  seeing  the  industry  with  fresh  eyes  and  are  not 
confined  to  the  “way  we’ve  always  done  it”  mentality. 

“The  Register  is  defying  conventional  wisdom  that  calls  for 
newspapers  to  shrink  the  newspaper  and  staff  that  sup¬ 
ports  it,  and  choosing  to  invest  rather  than  save  our  way  to 
prosperity,”  said  communications  consultant  Eric  Morgan. 

Under  Kushner,  the  Register’s  new  strategy  calls  for 
providing  customers  with  rich  content  and  a  higher-quality 
product.  It’s  opening  digital  channels  but  not  simply 
repurposing  print  content  in  an  online  format.  It’s  adding 
new  sections,  providing  more  locally  focused  information, 
strengthening  investigative  reporting,  adding  color  and 
page  thickness  to  the  print  product,  anji  adjusting  pricing 
accordingly. 


>  OC  Register  owners  Aaron  Kushner  and  Eric  Spitz 
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Subscribers  who  balk  at  the  increased  price  of 
the  print  subscription  will  soon  be  unable  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  same  content  for  free  online.  Although 
Morgan  wouldn’t  share  details  about  the  Register’s 
digital  pricing  strategy,  he  did  confirm  that  a  pay- 
wall  is  coming,  and  the  paper  is  targeting  spring 
for  the  launch. 

“Kushner  believes  many  newspaper  readers  have 
stopped  subscribing  because  the  value  proposition 
is  not  what  it  once  was,”  Morgan  said.  “It’s  true 
that  more  people  are  reading  news  online,  but  it 
certainly  isn’t  helping  your  fate  when  news  provid¬ 
ers  publish  the  same  information  found  in  a  paid 
newspaper  on  the  website  for  free.” 

It’s  still  too  soon  to  tell  if  Kushner’s  strategy 
will  pay  off,  though  Morgan  said  both  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  is  up,  as  well  as  advertis¬ 
ing.  If  nothing  else,  the  young  entrepreneur  has 
captured  the  attention  of  the  industry,  reaping 
equal  parts  praise  and  skepticism  from  pundits 
and  colleagues.  There’s  a  new  energy,  and  there 
are  new  jobs  (the  Register  has  hired  100  new  staff 
members  since  Kushner  arrived).  More  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  Register  has  given  the  notoriously  blase 
Southern  California  population  a  reason  to  pay 
attention  to  newspapers  again. 


Seven  Days 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Circulation:  35,000  weekly 


In  the  rural  state  of  Vermont,  the 
independent  weekly  Seven  Days  is 
moving  the  needle  by  expanding 
in  ways  that  allow  for  repurposing  and 
repackaging  smart,  lively  content. 
“Revenue  wise,  2012  was  our  best  year 
ever,”  said  marketing  and  events  man¬ 
ager  Corey  Grenier. 

The  company  has  diversified  its  rev¬ 
enue  streams  considerably  in  the  past 
few  years,  adding  video  content,  mobile 
and  tablet  apps,  and  niche  publications, 
including  a  monthly  parenting  maga¬ 
zine,  annual  dining  guide,  another  guide 
for  college  students,  and  a  bilingual 
(French  and  English)  quarterly  for  tour¬ 
ists  that’s  produced  in  partnership  with 
Burlington  International  Airport. 

Seven  Days'  strength  lies  largely  in 
its  community  events:  homebuyer 
seminars,  singles  mixers,  plus  unique, 
statewide  events  that  generate  revenue 


SEVEN  DAYS 


PRICE  IS  WHAT  YOU  PAY.  ^ 
VALUE  IS  WHAT  YOU  GET.  1 

Pacesetter  2012:  Modern  Neutral  Fountain  Solution  for  Cold  Set  Printing  1 

I  Formulated  to  reduce  waste  and  lower  costs  I  Unique  chelating  agents  and  ' 

I  Synthetic  gums  improve  restarts;  saving  ink,  paper,  water  and  time  superior  lubricants  reduce  piling 

I  Performance  enhancing  surfactants  dramatically  reduce  water  and  I  No  VOC'S 
ink  settings,  a  benefit  when  utilizing  modem  day  inks  and  plates. 

C&W  Pressroom  Products:  Supplying  the  print  industry  for  pM  ^  years 

I  Fountain  Solution  I  Ink  I  Aerosols  I  Gum  Solutions 

I  LOW  VO  C  Blanket  Wash  I  Silicone  I  Plates  I  Miscellaneous  Chemistry 

I  Anti-Piling  Additives  I  All  Purpose  Cleaners  I  Blanket  Wash 

I  Alcohol  I  Splicing  Tape  I  Anti-Stat  Additives 


Contact  C&W  with  your  print  goals  and  our  staff  will  customize  a  fountain 
solution,  blanket  wash  or  silicone  that  suits  your  pressroom  needs. 


WWW.CWPRESSROOM.COM 

orders@cwpressroom.com 


1 80  East  Union  Avenue,  East  Rutherford,  NJ  07073 
ph;  201 .933.4343  fax:  201 .933.501 6 


n  April  2012,  a  14-year-old  Sioux  City  high  school  student  took  his 
own  life  after  suffering  aggressive  bullying  at  school,  online,  and 
even  via  text  message.  Rather  than  simply  report  on  the  tragedy  as  a 
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>  Seven  Days  co-founders  Pamela  Polston  and 
Paula  Routly 

and  reinforce  the  brand  of  the  core  print 
product.  One  is  Vermont  Tech  Jam,  a 
two-day  job  fair  and  tech  expo  that  Seven 
Days  launched  in  2008  with  a  coalition  of 
private-  and  public-sector  partners. 

“Unlike  many  newspapers,  {Seven  Days) 
still  has  a  robust  employment  classified 
section,  and  our  involvement  with  the  Tech 
Jam  began  as  an  opportunity  to  add  a  face- 
to-face  event  for  those  clients  who  advertise 
jobs  with  us  —  something  Craigslist  and 
other  online  competitors  can’t  do,”  Grenier 
said.  “Over  time,  we  were  able  to  align  our¬ 
selves  with  the  tech-industry  trade  group, 
and  we  now  partner  exclusively  with  the 
Vermont  Technology  Alliance  to  organize 
the  Tech  Jam.” 

The  Jam  has  sold  out  of  exhibitor  space 
the  last  two  years,  with  more  than  80 
companies  and  organizations  participating 
and  about  2,000  people  attending  over  the 
course  of  two  days.  The  event  has  earned 
the  paper  recognition  on  the  state  level,  and 
even  had  Gk>ogle  as  a  sponsor  in  2011. 

Seven  Days  has  also  expanded  its  coverage 
of  the  state’s  Restaurant  Week  by  launching 
7  Nights,  the  annual  dining  and  nightlife 
guide,  and  boosting  its  food  writing  staff. 
The  paper  sells  sponsorships  for  the  event 
and  bundles  the  price  of  participation  with 
advertising  in  7  Nights  to  encourage  larger 
ads  in  the  guide.  More  than  80  restaurants 
participated  in  2012,  and  the  paper  sup¬ 
ports  the  local  community  by  donating  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  the  Vermont 
Foodbank. 


Though  the  Journal 
had  published  front¬ 
page  editorials  before, 
it  had  never  dedi¬ 
cated  the  entire  front 
page  to  an  opinion 
piece.  Accompanied 
by  powerful  artwork 
created  by  syndicated 
cartoonist  Brian 

Duffy,  the  editorial  *  Sioux  City  Journal  publisher  Ron  Peterson,  manag- 
,  1  ’  .  j.  ing  editor  Bruce  Miller,  editorial  page  editor  Mike  Gors, 

naa  an  immeaiate  business  editor  Dave  Dreeszen,  and  editor  Mitch  Pugh, 
and  dramatic  impact 

in  the  community.  - — — — - 

“We  feel  unequivocally  that  if  the  Journal  is  to  remain  relevant  in 
this  increasingly  fractured  society,  we  have  to  be  forceful  advocates  for 
our  community  through  a  strong,  proactive  editorial  voice,”  said  editor 
Mitch  Pugh. 

The  paper’s  bold  message  didn’t  begin  and  end  with  one  op-ed.  It  also 
worked  with  the  local  Waitt  Institute  for  Violence  Prevention  to  form 
the  Bullying  Prevention  Community  Coalition,  a  resource  for  parents, 
students,  and  education  professionals.  The  editorial  sparked  action  from 
state  and  national  leaders,  and  Iowa  held  its  first  statewide  bullying 
summit  in  November. 

Since  its  April  call  to  action,  the  Journal  has  run  three  other  prominent 
editorials,  and  the  staff  plans  to  keep  writing.  Though  reader  response 
has  been  overwhelmingly  positive,  Pugh  said  the  paper’s  stance  has  af¬ 
fected  its  relationships  with  local  school  officials.  “It  simply  isn’t  easy  for 
a  community  to  unflinchingly  reflect  on  its  shortcomings,  even  when  it 
comes  to  something  as  universally  despised  as  bullying,”  he  said. 

A  strong  editorial  voice  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Journals  strategy  for  ad¬ 
dressing  the  present  challenges  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

“Newspapers  cannot  expect  to  become  more  relevant  and  profitable  by 
shrinking  from  the  core  responsibilities.  Rather  than  cutting  the  number 
of  local  editorials,  ceasing  candidate  endorsements,  and  eliminating 
opinion  page  editors,  newspapers  should  be  doubling  down  on  such 
leadership,”  Pugh  said.  “(Readers)  may  not  always  agree  with  us,  and 
we’ve  taken  our  fair  share  of  heat  due  to  this  philosophy,  but  the  com¬ 
munity  appreciates  the  role  we’ve  embraced  to  try  to  make  Sioux  City  a 
better  place  to  live  and  work.” 


Sioux  City  Journal 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Circulation:  34,445  Sunday;  30,997  daily 
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the  paper  needed  to  do  something  more. 

On  Sunday,  April  22,  the  Sioux  City  Journal  published  a  full  front¬ 
page  editorial  that  began,  “We  must  stop  bullying.  It  starts  here.  It 


starts  now. 
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The  Vancouver  Sun 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 

Circulation:  176,760  Saturday;  152,803  daily 


There  are  more  than  400,000  Chinese-Ca- 
nadians  in  metro  Vancouver,  roughly  one- 
fifth  of  the  area’s  total  population.  It  is  the 
largest  minority  group  in  the  region,  and  one  of 
the  fastest  growing.  As  such,  it  only  makes  sense 
that  any  local  newspaper  looking  to  grow  its  au¬ 
dience  must  effectively  tap  this  demographic. 

The  Vancouver  Sun,  part  of  Postmedia’s  Pacific 
Newspaper  Group,  created  a  niche  news  website 
that  leverages  the  well-earned  trust  and  authority 
of  the  newspaper’s  brand  and  expands  its  reach 
info  this  important  immigrant  community. 

“The  plan  was  to  do  some  original  reporting  in 
Chinese,  to  translate  Vancouver  Sun  stories  that 
had  unique  appeal  to  new  Canadians,  to  sift  the 
world’s  wire  services  for  stories  and  photos  of 
intense  local/cultural  interest,  and,  finally,  to  form 
a  group  of  community  bloggers  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  local  Chinese 
community  and  the  Chinese-Canadian  community 
abroad,”  said  Paul  Bucci,  publisher  of  the  Sun  and 
PNG’s  director  of  digital  products. 

The  Sun's  newsroom  and  Pacific  News  Group’s 
digital  team  launched  Taiyangbao  —  which,  trans¬ 
lated,  means  “Sun  newspaper”  —  in  December  2011. 
Bucci  said  audience  response  was  “immediate  and 
impressive.” 

In  the  first  month  after  its  launch,  taiyangbao. 
ca  received  more  than  140,000  pageviews,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bucci,  and  the  site  now  has  about  550,000 
pageviews  per  month.  Taiyangbao’s  audience  is  65 
percent  Canadian,  with  the  remainder  of  views  com¬ 
ing  from  China,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  the  U.S. 
Where  there  are  readers,  advertisers  are  bound  to 
follow,  and  Bucci  said  Taiyangbao  sold  out  the  site’s 
advertising  inventory  for  its  first  three  months,  with 
total  ad  revenue  now  in  excess  of  $150,000. 
“Revenue  for  the  site  keeps  growing,  and  there 
are  lots  of  advertising  opportunities  on  Taiyang¬ 
bao,  from  sponsored  blogs,  to  small  tile  ads,  to  the 
standard  big  box  and  leaderboard  units,”  Bucci  said. 
“We’ve  even  set  up  a  self-serve  news  release  system 
where  clients  can  post  an  announcement  for  a  small 
fee.” 

Taiyangbao  content  is  produced  in  the  Sun  news¬ 
room  and  translated  into  traditional  and  simplified 
Chinese.  “But  it’s  not  a  simple  translation  service,” 
Bucci  stressed.  “We,  like  other  newspapers,  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  transform  ourselves  to  deliver  more  new 
and  intensely  local  products  that  capitalize  on  our 
strengths  and  offer  added  service  and  attraction  to 
ever-growing  audiences  and  revenue  opportunities.” 


*  (Front,  from  left):  Alexis  Cameron,  manager  digital  products; 

Lesa  Chu,  digital  products  team.  Chuck  Chiang,  editor,  Taiyangbao. 
ca;  Patricia  Wu,  marketing  manager;  Mark  Su,  developer.  (Rear, 
from  left):  Chris  Parry,  digital  products  team;  Paul  Bucci,  director 
of  digital  products;  Valerie  Casselton,  managing  editor,  Vancouver 
Sun;  Harold  Munro,  editor-in-chief,  Vancouver  Sun;  Patricia  Graham, 
vice-president,  digital. 
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Although  there  are  plenty  of  newspapers  experi¬ 
menting  with  new  content  and  new  ways  to  de¬ 
liver  it,  very  few  are  following  up  that  strategy  with 
a  targeted,  strategic  methodology  on  the  sales  side.  The 
Virginian-Pilot  is  one  of  the  few. 

“In  2012,  we  completed  our  conversion  from  print-only 
sales  reps  to  multimedia  sales  professionals  who  now  offer 
the  full  suite  of  products  and  services  across  print  and  digi¬ 
tal,”  said  advertising  research  manager  Michael  Lambert. 


“This  marked  the  move  from  a  compete  sales  model  to  a  ^  Susan  Mulligan,  real  estate  team  leader,  conducts  a 


‘collaborate’  model.” 


digital  skill  session  with  her  team. 


This  transition  occurred  in  measurable,  attainable  steps 
and  included  several  key  initiatives.  First,  all  managers, 
reps,  and  sales  support  participated  in  a  yearlong  training 
curriculum  that  included  terminology,  products,  pricing, 
building  action  plans,  and  analytics.  Next,  the  staff  revised 
the  entire  sales  and  fulfillment  process  from  top  to  bottom, 
producing  new  collateral  and  marketing  pieces  to  support 
sales  efforts.  All  sales  goals  and  commissions  were  revised 
in  order  to  drive  behaviors  that  support  the  new  model. 
Finally,  personnel  were  tested  for  their  competency  in  the 
new  system  (both  written  and  demonstration  tests).  Those 
who  couldn’t  pass  on  the  second  try  were  showii  the  door 
(don’t  worry,  pass  rate  was  98  percent). 

The  result?  Digital  sales  are  up  25  percent  year-over-year 
from  2011.  The  sales  process  itself  is  running  smoothly 
and  efficiently  since  fulfillment  efforts  for  print  and  digital 
have  been  centralized  and  aligned.  The  Pilot  also  invested 
in  improved  sales  materials  (both  electronic  and  printed) 
to  help  the  newly  educated  sales  reps  continue  to  drive 
revenue  growth. 

The  decision  to  redefine  the  entire  sales  process  was, 
thankfiilly,  not  taken  Tightly.  The  objectives  were  put  in 
place  only  after  the  Pilot  had  exhausted  the  market  analyt¬ 
ics  available. 

“We  embarked  upon  a  program  to  systematically  ana¬ 
lyze  the  universe  of  businesses  in  our  market  in  order  to 
determine  market  penetration  and  to  determine  if  we  had 
the  right  products,  pricing,  and  sales  channels  to  serve 
the  various  businesses,”  Lambert  said.  “This  initiative  was 
undertaken  on  the  premise  that  national  business  and  ma¬ 
jor  accounts  will  be  spending  less,  and  that  local  small-to 
medium-size  businesses  are  where  the  opportunity  lies.” 


*  Kelly  Warren,  advertising  director,  and  Jeff  Anderson, 
digital  media  director. 


j 


>  Screen  capture  of  Digital  Solutions  Center,  the  on¬ 
line  resource  for  Virginian-Pilot  sales  representatives. 
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*  (from  left)  Prepress  manager  Chuck  Smith,  editor  Dave  Troisi, 
publisher  Bernard  Oravec,  and  layout  and  graphic  designer 
Tim  Wertz  examine  both  volumes  of  “Defenders  of  Freedom.” 
Wertz  was  responsible  for  the  overall  look  and  feel  of  the  book. 


>  Sun-Gazette  publisher  Bernard  Oravec  addresses  the  media  and 
veterans  in  attendance  at  a  book  launch  reception. 


¥  Prepress  and  IT  manager  Chuck  Smith  distributes  complimentary 
copies  of  the  book  to  veterans  who  were  featured. 


Williamsport  Sun-Gazette 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Circulation:  28,629  Sunday;  21,635  daily 


Every  Monday  since  early  2007,  the  Williamsport 
Sun-Gazette  has  published  a  full-page  feature 
highlighting  the  story  of  a  local  veteran  of  World 
War  II  or  Korea  in  his  or  her  own  words.  Titled  Defenders 
of  Freedom,  the  feature  began  when  the  local  Korean  War 
Veterans  Association  approached  reporter  David  Thomp¬ 
son  to  publicize  the  local  Korean  War  veterans  color  guard, 
which  attends  hundreds  of  veterans’  funerals  annually. 

The  interviews  are  accompanied  by  photos  of  uniforms, 
awards,  and  other  memorabilia,  plus  then-and-now  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  veterans  during  their  time  of  service. 

“Many  of  the  men  and  women  featured  enjoyed  the 
hometown  celebrity  status  gained  when  their  story  was 
published,”  said  publisher  Bernard  (Bernie)  Oravec.  “Inter¬ 
est  in  the  stories  then  snowballed  until  we  had  a  waiting 
list  of  veterans  who  wished  to  talk  with  us.” 

The  series  eventually  became  so  popular  that  the  paper 
compiled  the  stories  into  a  304-page,  full-color  hardback 
book,  also  titled  “Defenders  of  Freedom,”  guided  by  the 
skilled  hands  of  graphic  designer  Tim  Wertz. 

“We  held  a  reception  for  the  veterans  featured  in  the 
book  prior  to  its  public  release  and  presented  each  with  a 
complimentary  copy,”  Oravec  said.  “The  men  had  a  great 
time  sharing  stories  over  dinner  and  collecting  autographs 
from  one  another.” 

After  the  first  voluine  sold  nearly  2,500  copies,  the 
Gazette  followed  up  with  a  second  volume  that  included 
even  more  stories.  Copies  were  donated  to  local  veterans’ 
hospitals,  libraries,  and  a  hospice,  and  sold  to  the  general 
public  for  $34.95. 

“Our  advertising  department  also  sold  display  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  book,  which  nearly  covered  the  actual  printing 
costs,”  Oravec  said.  “Our  actual  net  profit  was  about  $22  to 
$24  per  book.” 

The  Gazette  is  on  a  roll  with  these  specialty  titles  and  has 
already  branched  out  to  include  book  and  magazine  cover¬ 
age  of  local  high  school  sports,  with  future  plans  to  feature 
other  historical  topics. 

“Books  published  with  existing  newspaper  content  pro¬ 
vide  a  great  source  of  new  revenue  for  newspapers,”  Oravec 
said.  “The  key  to  success  is  to  start  with  a  popular  column 
dr  series  and  enhance  with  photos.”  ■ 
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Bv  Rob  roriioe 


On  a  cold  January  day,  reporter  Ulrike 

Langer  sipped  her  large  cup  of  coffee  and 
quickly  went  over  her  notes.  Langer, 


a  freelance  digital  media  journalist, 
traveled  all  the  way  from  Germany 
to  New  York  in  order  to  absorb  the 
latest  tricks  of  the  trade  from  the 
movement  toward  hyperlocal  cover¬ 
age  that  is  spreading  to  news  outlets 
across  the  globe.  Lx)cal,  it  seems,  is 
everywhere. 

The  Street  Fight  Summit  was  a  con¬ 
vergence  of  hyp)erlocal  experts,  inter¬ 
views,  panel  discussions,  and  keynote 
speakers  that  took  place  in  New  York 
Jan.  15  and  16  (rescheduled  from 
its  original  dates  due  to  Hurricane 
Sandy).  The  summit  was  named 
for  and  hosted  by  Street  Fight,  the 
media,  events,  and  research  company 
focused  on  the  business  of  hyperlocal 
content,  commerce,  and  technology. 
The  two-day  event  aimed  to  present 
and  dissect  the  most  successful  ideas 
and  latest  trends  in  hyperlocal  news 
coverage. 

As  Columbia  Journalism  Review’s 
Kira  Goldenberg  said,  “success”  is  a 
very  subjective  term  when  discussing 
hyperlocal  journalism.  To  her  point, 
a  panel  titled  Hyperlocal  Publishing 
Models  That  Work  featured  represen¬ 
tatives  from  three  sites  —  The  Daily 
Voice,  DNAinfo.com,  Emd  GoLocal24 
—  that  have  yet  to  turn  a  profit. 

In  fact,  panel  moderator  Lisa  Skube, 
director  of  Journalism  Accelerator,  an 
online  nonp  rofit  that  focuses  on  find¬ 
ing  new  sustainable  journalism  busi¬ 
ness  models,  op)ened  the  discussion 
by  going  through  a  list  of  hyperlocal 
failures  —  hardly  a  rousing  stare  for 
eager  disciples  hoping  to  learn  how  to 
create  a  profitable  local  enterprise. 

“(Hyperlocal  journalism)  has  been 
fraught  on  four  key  points:  small  au¬ 
dience,  big  expenses,  small  revenue, 
and  big  losses,”  Skube  said,  shift¬ 
ing  gears  to  indicate  that  the  Daily 
Voice,  DNAinfo.com,  and  GoLocal24 
are  all  examples  of  websites  “finding 
great  success  with  their  networks.” 

Zohar  Yardeni,  chief  executive  offi¬ 


cer  of  the  Daily  Voice,  which  runs  53 
websites  across  Connecticut,  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.Y.,  and  central 
Massachusetts,  said  he  measures  the 
success  of  his  websites  by  commu¬ 
nity  penetration. 

“We  measure  penetration  by  taking 
uniques  and  dividing  it  by  popula¬ 
tion,”  said  Yardeni,  who  boasts  that 
most  of  the  sites  in  the  Daily  Voice’s 
network  have  a  penetration  rate 
either  around  or  higher  than  45 
percent. 

While  not  yet  profitable,  the  Daily 
Voice  is  well  on  its  way,  Yardeni  said. 
The  network  is  certainly  popular  and 
relevant  in  the  eyes  of  investors.  To 
date,  the  Daily  Voice  has  raised  $18 
million  from  investors. 

Leela  de  Krester,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  DNAinfo.com,  said 
she  agrees  that  penetration  is  part 
of  the  equation.  But  as  any  editor  or 
owner  of  a  hyperlocal  website  knows, 
at  the  end  of  the  day  you  have  to  sell 
advertising,  and  you  can  only  do  that 
if  you  have  a  large-enough  audience. 

“The  big  problem  for  neighborhood 
and  community  blogs  has  been  the 
size  of  that  audience  is  very  small,” 
said  de  Krester,  who  has  leveraged 
DNAinfo.com’s  community  p)enetra- 
tion  with  the  large  number  of  readers 
in  its  metro  New  York  coverage  area, 
a  population  most  hyperlocal  web¬ 
sites  can  only  dream  of. 

DNAinfo.com  is  owned  and  funded 
by  billionaire  and  Ameritrade  found¬ 
er  Joe  Ricketts,  so  his  deep  pockets 
have  enabled  the  site  to  grow  remark¬ 
ably  over  the  last  couple  of  years.  The 
site,  which  covers  the  New  York  City 
metro  area,  has  recently  expanded  to 
Chicago. 

“You’ve  got  to  build  a  loyal  audience, 
said  Josh  Fenton,  chief  executive 
officer  of  GoLocal24,  which  operates 
sites  in  Providence,  R.I.  and  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.  “It’s  no  different  from 
television  or  radio  or  anything  else.” 
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HYPERLOCAL 


►  Zohar  Yardeni 

Chief  executive  officer  of  Ttie  Daily  Voice 


>  Leela  de  Krester  W 
Publisher  and  editorial  director  of 
DNAinfo.com 


“We  measure 
penetration  by 
taking  unjques  and 
dividing  It  by 
population,” 


*  Forbes’  Jeff  Bercovici  interviews  Patch  co-founder  Warren  Webster 


been  a  lightning  rod  for  critics  who 
have  attacked  the  large  hyperlocal  or¬ 
ganization,  currently  at  903  sites  and 
counting,  for  overworking  reporters 
and  having  unreasonable  expectations 
for  profitability. 

In  an  interview  by  Forbes'  Jeff  Berco¬ 
vici,  Patch  president  Warren  Webster 
said  he  felt  Patch  got  raked  over  the 
coals  over  the  years,  but  he  is  proud  of  ' 
the  organization’s  growth  and  its  cur¬ 
rent  financial  situation,  and  indicated 
that  Patch  is  poised  for  profitability 
this  year,  despite  falling  substantially 
short  of  revenue  goals  in  2012  set 
by  AOL  chief  executive  officer  Tim 
Armstrong. 

Webster  said  the  organization  is  up  to 
13.1  million  unique  vi.‘  itors  a  month,  a 
30  percent  increase  over  the  last  year. 
With  that  growth  came  an  increase 
in  profitability.  About  100  of  Patch’s 
properties  are  profitable,  and  Webster 
said  he  hopes  the  rest  will  be  profitable 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  common  denominator  among 
successful  Patch  sites  is  tenure  — 
those  that  have  been  around  longer 
tend  to  be  the  most  profitable.  “It  does 
take  time  to  get  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  not  only  residents  of  the 
community,  but  also  small  business 
owners,”  Webster  said. 

One  might  assume  Patch’s  large 


'  Fenton  said  one  of  the  ways  his 
prof)erties  have  gained  both  audience 
and  penetration  was  by  partnering 
with  other  local  media,  either  by  get¬ 
ting  reports  on  local  television  or  radio 
programs,  or  pro\iding  content  to 
outlets  with  a  much  larger  reach,  such 
as  Clear  Channel,  The  New  York  Times, 
and  The  Associated  Press. 

The  result  has  been  a  dramatic 
increase  in  both  readers  and  interest. 
At  golocalprov.com,  the  company’s 
Providence-based  website,  pageviews 
are  up  500  percent  over  the  last  year, 
and  uniques  are  up  about  100  percent, 
according  to  Fenton. 

Fenton  attributes  the  success  of 
his  sites  to  their  focus  on  old-school 
journalism,  filling  the  void  left  by  the 
fractured  and  difficult  market  many 
mainstream  journalism  organizations 
are  currently  facing. 

“If  you  go  by  the  truism  that  70  to  80 
percent  of  all  fact-based  journalism 
starts  with  newspapers,  and  they’re 
cutting  back  by  leaps  and  bounds,  we 
think  that  there’s  an  opportunity,”  said 
Fenton,  who  added  that  he  believes 
smart  journalism  will  bring  smart 
readers,  making  sites  more  attractive 
to  advertisers. 

The  Patch  Experiment 

Since  its  founding  in  2007,  Patch  has 
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national  footprint  would  lend  itself  to 
national  advertisers,  but,  according 
to  Webster,  less  than  10  percent  of 
Patch’s  revenue  comes  from  national 
advertisers,  which  he  cites  as  an  en¬ 
couraging  sign. 

“The  fact  that  85-plus  percent  of 
the  revenue  is  coming  from  (small 
businesses)  and  regional  advertisers, 
to  me,  is  incredibly  encouraging,” 
Webster  said.  “It  means  we’re  not  • 
pumping  national  dollars  in  where 
we  can  to  try  and  support  something 
that’s  local.  It’s  really  local  supporting 
local.” 

Webster  also  addressed  criticism  over 
Patch’s  decision  to  merge  certain  sites 
and  cut  freelance  budgets.  (Interest¬ 
ingly,  the  morning  of  the  interview 
Street  Fight  tweeted  a  link  to  a  story 
from  FishbowlLA  along  those  same 
lines,  alleging  that  local  editors  are 
stretched  to  the  limit  due  to  cutbacks 
and  mergers.) 

“Those  decisions  were  made  by  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  those  markets,”  Webster 
said,  indicating  that  more  informa-  ’ 
tion  about  staffing  and  geography, 
and  not  financial  pressure,  led  Patch 
to  merge  about  25  percent  of  its  sites. 
“We  hired  over  300  people  in  2012,” 
Webster  said  adamantly.  “That  is  not 
a  company  that  is  downsizing.” 

Webster  also  said  Patch  vrill  be 
evolving  over  the  next  year,  as  a  new 
platform  that  shifts  the  focus  from 
traditional  journalism  to  more  of  a 
community  hub  becomes  a  “big  part” 
of  what  Patch’s  editors  do. 

Currently,  five  Patch  sites  in  Long 
Island  are  testing  the  new  platform, 
and  despite  a  delay  due  to  Hurricane 
Sandy,  Webster  said  he  thinks  the 
increase  in  user  involvement  in  those 
sites  is  promising. 

“If  we  can  get  it  perfectly  right  and 
tweak  it  to  a  point  where  it’s  univer¬ 
sally  adopted  across  the  country,  it 
will  be  awesome,”  Webster  said. 

Automation  and  data  in 
hyperlocal  journalism 

The  role  of  automation  in  journal¬ 


ism  is  a  very  polarizing  issue.  On  the 
one  hand,  some  feel  automation  is 
completely  antithetical  to  the  very 
spirit  of  journalism,  especially  hyperlo¬ 
cal  journalism.  On  the  other  hand, 
automation  can  help  lower  costs  and 
improve  the  processes  to  help  hyperlo¬ 
cal  outlets  with  a  slim  margin  better 
position  themselves  for  profitability  in 
a  difficult  marketplace. 

Tbe  role  of  automated  or  outsourced 
journalism  is  under  more  scrutiny 
than  ever,  especially  in  the  wake  of  the 
scandal  involving  Joumatic,  a  content- 
producing  company  employed  by 
the  Chicago  Trihum  and  other  news 
outlets,  that  was  exposed  as  having 
produced  stories  under  fake  bylines 
containing  plagiarized  and  fabricated 
information. 

Sun-Times  Media  cut  ties  with  Jour- 
natic  quickly  after  news  of  the  scan¬ 
dal  broke,  and  senior  vice  president 
Jim  Kirk  said  in  a  Street  Fight  panel 
discussion  that 
he  thinks  any 
company  needs 
to  find  a  balance 
between  out¬ 
sourcing  and  au¬ 
tomation,  while 
still  maintaining 
the  checks  and 
balances  that 
good  journalism 
requires. 

“I  don’t  think 
anyone  argues 
that  there  needs 
to  be  some 
automation  in 
the  process  of 
publishing  and 
journalism,” 

Kirk  said.  “It’s 
how  that  process 
works  that’s  most 
cost  effective.” 

Kirk  pointed 
to  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.-based 
Homicide  Watch 
as  a  website  that 


successfully  balances  automation  and 
the  human  element.  The  site,  which 
was  awarded  the  Knight  Public  Service 
Award  by  the  Online  News  Associa¬ 
tion  in  2012,  mixes  automation,  social 
networking,  and  original  reporting  to 
cover  violent  crime  and  reveal  the  hu¬ 
man  story  behind  every  crime  in  a  way 
that  pure  data  could  never  accomplish. 

“People  will  stay  with  a  case  all  the 
way  through  —  they  become  engaged,” 
said  Kirk,  who  has  partnered  with 
Homicide  Watch  to  cover  the  explod¬ 
ing  homicide  rate  in  Chicago. 

EveryBlock,  the  former  network  of 
hyperlocal  sites,  began  with  a  focus 
on  data  and  automation,  aggregating 
local  data  including  crime  reports, 
building  permits,  and  liquor  licenses. 
But  early  on,  president  Brian  Addison 
discovered  the  content  only  had  niche 
appeal,  and  traffic  quickly  plateaued. 

“It  can  be  somewhat  dry  and  also 
creepy  to  a  certain  extent,”  Addison 
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BetterBNC,*'  with  its  new  Contestant  Manager  “ 
feature,  gives  publishers  and  editors  full  control 
and  greater  flexibility  when  submitting  news, 
editorial,  photography  and  design  contest  entries. 
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»  Jim  Brady,  editor-in-chief  of  Digital  First  Media 


'Said  about  the  network’s  early  focus  j 

on  data.  In  2011,  a  relaunched  Every-  ' 

Block  appeared  with  a  shift  toward 
encouraging  social  interaction,  a 
move  that  Addison  said  helped  grow  j 
the  site  to  a  more  attractive  destina-  j 
tion  for  both  readers  and  advertisers,  j 
Addison  said  it  was  easy  for  Every-  ! 
Block’s  users  to  become  comfortable  i 
with  automated  data,  but  getting 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
munity  aspects  of  the  site  has  proven  j 
difficult.  Regardless,  his  experience  I 
shows  the  only  way  to  encourage  ' 
interactivity  and  build  a  community  , 
is  to  put  a  human  layer  between  the  ! 
data  and  the  reader. 

Underscoring  the  distinction  be-  I 
tween  a  successful  hyperlocal  website  ! 
and  a  profitable  one,  EveryBlock  was  i 
shut  dovm  by  parent  company  NBC 
News  just  weeks  after  the  Street 
Fight  Summit.  While  EveryBlock 
attracted  a  large  user  base,  the  site  | 
relied  on  advertising  revenue,  and  | 
NBC  News  chief  digital  officer  Vivian  j 
Schiller  said  EveryBlock’s  financial  j 
losses  “were  considerable.”  j 

Gary  Cowan,  senior  vice  presi-  [ 
dent  of  product  and  marketing  for 
DataSpbere,  said  he  thinks  automa-  ’ 
tion  isn’t  a  black-and-white  concept  i 
that  should  scare  journalists.  There  ' 
are  many  components  of  journalism  ; 


that  are  amenable  to  automation. 

For  instance,  real  estate  listings  and 

home  values  have  a  direct  appeal 
to  homeowners,  and  leaving  the 
delivery  of  that  data  to  an  automated 
process  allows  a  journalist  to  devote 
more  time  to  reporting  stories  that 
require  a  human  touch. 

“The  proper  analogy  is  a  telescope,” 
Cowan  said.  “A  telescope  doesn’t  do 
the  seeing,  but  it  allows  the  person 
who’s  looking  to  see  further.” 

Learning  to  stack 
‘digital  dimes’ 

In  a  keynote  address,  self-proclaimed 
“old-school  digital  guy”  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  Digital  First  Media  Jim  Brady 
said  any  media  company  that  wants 
to  be  successful  in  local  journalism 
needs  to  be  two  things:  a  water  cooler 
where  people  can  gather  to  talk  about 
the  news,  and  an  ATM  where  people 
can  get  relevant  information  about 
their  neighborhood  and  the  areas 
they  care  about. 

“We’re  good  at  the  first  one,  and  we 
stink  at  the  other,”  Brady  said,  noting 
that  most  newspaper  companies  don’t 
understand  the  power  of  data  and 
have  fumbled  their  approach  to  the 
Web,  whether  it’s  slow  development 
of  new  products  or  an  aversion  to  risk. 


( 


At  Digital  First  Media,  a  company 
with  75  daily  local  newspapers,  200 
weeklies,  and  60  million  unique 
visitors  a  month,  the  challenge  is 
trying  to  do  local  journalism  at 
scale. 

Brady  has  been  the  lead  developer 

of  Project  Thunderdome,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  New  York-based  newsroom 
that  creates  all  the  national  content 
for  the  company’s  newspapers.  By 

centralizing  national  content  cre¬ 
ation,  such  as  international  report¬ 
ing  and  national  politics,  Brady  said 
it  saves  upward  of  15  to  20  percent 

of  staff  time  at  individual  proper¬ 
ties,  allowing  local  newspapers  to 
focus  on  local  content  creation. 

“Nobody  goes  to  the  New  Haven 
Register  for  their  coverage  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,”  Brady  said.  “If  they  do, 
they’re  woefully  under-informed 

about  the  war  in  Afghanistan.” 

Engagement  is  critical  for  Digital 
First  Media,  and  that  means  doing 
more  than  just  letting  readers  com¬ 
ment  on  stories.  . 

“The  only  way  we’re  going  to  be 
profitable  is  high  engagement,” 

Brady  said.  “If  your  local  site  only 
allows  people  to  respond  to  things 
you’ve  already  done,  you’re  limiting 
your  traffic  growth.” 

Brady  said  engagement  can’t 
just  be  digital  —  it  has  to  include 
human-to-human  contact.  Twenty- 
five  newsrooms  in  the  DFM  chain 
have  some  form  of  open  newsroom, 
opening  the  newspaper’s  edito¬ 
rial  schedules  and  editorial  meetings 
themselves  to  the  public.  According 
to  Brady,  allowing  readers  to  engage 
with  the  newsgathering  operation  di¬ 
rectly  builds  loyalty  and  allows  them 
to  take  part  in  not  only  determining 
coverage,  but  also  interacting  more 
directly  with  the  property. 

“If  the  public  wants  to  come  in  and 
bitch  about  a  story  in  the  paper,  they 
can  come  in  and  bitch  about  a  story,” 
Brady  said.  “Real  engagement  is  get¬ 
ting  people  in  your  building.”  ■ 
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Alliance  for  Audited 

Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig,  j 
Manager,  Marketing  &  Sales  t 
Phone:224-366-6412  i 
Fax:  224-366-6949 
E-mail:  j 

Kristina.Meinig@auditedmedia.com  j 
Website:  ' 

auditedmedia.com 

Who  We  Are 

AAM  is  a  not-for-profit  membership  or-  | 
ganization  that  exists  for  the  benefit  of  | 
advertisers  and  the  media  they  use.  Our  ; 
unique  membership  defines  us  and  dif-  i 
ferentiates  us  from  other  organizations 
and  advocacy  groups  because  each  | 
membership  division  has  a  stake  in  the  ’ 
organization.  Publishers  present  a  veri-  I 
fied  look  at  their  media  brands.  Advertis-  | 
ing  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with 
credible,  comparable  AAM  data.  Advertis¬ 
ers  gain  confidence  and  accountability 
for  their  marketing  investments. 

Our  vast  membership  includes  the  ma-  1 
jority  of  North  America's  top  publishers,  j 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies.  ^ 
Each  constituency  is  represented  on  the  | 
AAM  board  of  directors  and  together, 

AAM  members,  the  board,  committees  j 
and  staff  play  a  critical  role  in  the  media  ! 
ecosystem.  i 


Benefits 

As  a  collaborative  organization,  AAM  provides  credible,  independently  verified  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  essential  to  the  media  buying  and  selling  process.  AAM's  industry-developed 
services  enhance  communication  with  media  buyers,  and  its  new  Media  Intelligence 
Center  provides  a  better  understanding  of  the  local  market  with  reliable  data.  AAM's 

Consolidated  Media  Report  (CMR)  generates  a  comprehensive  view  across  multimedia 
products  for  newspapers.  Audience  Snapshot  allows  U.S.  daily  newspapers  to  incorporate 
the  world  of  print  and  online  readership  alongside  detailed  circulation  stats.The  Preprint 
Projection  Center  is  an  online  tool  that  helps  newspapers  streamline  preprint  quantities, 
zones,  dates  and  distribution  90  days  in  advance  of  the  distribution  date,  updating  pro¬ 
jected  circulation  data  monthly  from  a  secure,  confidential  centralized  location. 

Testimonial 

Media  buyers  are  voicing  their  support  for  AAM's  CMR.  Chris 
Cope,  founder/president  and  CEO  of  ACGMedia  and  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Buyers' Advisory  Committee  believes  that  the 
CMR  efficiently  evaluates  each  publication's  cross-functionality. 

"It's  valuable  to  see  multiple  channels  in  a  single  document  so  we 
have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  we're  evaluating," Cope 
said."We  can  also  see  where  one  medium  can  complement  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  another. This  (the  CMR)  can  be  a 
good  thing  in  that  newspapers  should  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
fully  present  the  results  of  their  various  products,  but  still  within 
formats  buyers  can  understand  and  make  media  decisions.  Buyers' Advisory  committee 

Success  Story 

AAM  recently  created  a  Consolidated  Media  Report  (CMR)  for  the  Chicago  Region- 
Wide  Network  (CRWN),  which  included  The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  one  of  the  many  news¬ 
papers  affiliated  with  the  media  company.  With  multiple  titles  and  a  variety  of 
platforms  attached  to  the  CRWN  name,  AAM's  CMR  proved  to  be  the  best  option  for 
displaying  the  company's  readership,  usage,  circulation,  and  net  combined  audience 
for  print,  web,  and  mobile."lt's  a  very  flexible  report  and  allowed  us  the  opportunity  to 
really  communicate  the  depth  and  breadth  of  our  portfolio,"  said  Courtney  Price,  vice 
president  of  audience  development  at  Sun-Times  Media.  CRWN  presented  each  news¬ 
paper's  reach  in  terms  of  readership  through  various  self-created  graphics  that,  with 
the  help  of  AAM's  customizable  CMR,  clearly  displayed  these  statics  in  an  accurate  and 
comprehensible  manner. 
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ICMA 


International  Classified 
Media  Association 

ICMAonline.org 


CarTruckTRADER.com 


AutoConX 


f  r<i//if  ied/ 

Where  framriy  arKl  fnends  share  classifieds 

frassifieds.com  FarmCountryTRADER.com 


How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from  your  product  or  service? 

As  print  publishers  ourselves  since  1 989,  who  have  gone  through  our  own  digital 
learning  curve  since  1997,  we  now  bring  this  digital  experience,  expertise,  and 
products  to  you  via  our  flagship:  AutoConX  platform.  We  understand  that  there  is 
no  universal  solution  to  your  vertical  needs.  We  can  assess  your  needs  and 
provide  you  with  a  customizable,  white-label  solution  to  fit  those  needs.  We  have 
a  time-tested  and  proven  business  model  that  can  generate  you.  new  digital 
revenue  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Newspapers  can  also  be  assured  that  the 
AutoConx  platform  is  in  a  continuous  state  of  product  development  and 
improvement  with  its  award-winning  team. 


AutoConX  Systems* 

3701  W.49th  St. 

Suite  200B 
Sioux  Falls,  SD  57106 


Contact:  Rob  Hage,CEO 
Phone:  800-944-3276 

E-Mail: 

Rob@autoconx.com 
Website:  autoconx.com 


Success  Stories: 

With  hundreds  of  satisfied  customers,  AutoConX  won  the  Innovation  Award  in 
2010  from  the  International  Classified  Media  Association,  an  organization 
comprised  of  publishers  from  29  countries. 


Who  We  Are 

AutoConX  is  a  robust,  yet 
affordable,  vertical  platform 
that  will  put  you  in  the 
driver's  seat  with  your  local 
dealers. The  entire  system  is 
designed  by  and  for  print 
publishers.  It  is  also  the 
dedicated  digital  platform  for 
its  parent  company:  Digital 
Community  Holdings,  Inc. 
(DCH.com) 


Testimonial: 

"A  number  of  years  ago  we  started  searching  for  a  digital  auto  solution  for  our 
newspapers.  That  search  ended  when  we  found  AutoConX. 

AutoConX  offers  a  fantastic  array  of  products  and  their  service  and  support  is 
second  to  none.  We  use  their  auto  vertical  and  a  number  of  other  products  and  are 
again  a  viable  advertising  choice  for  our  automotive  dealers. 

AutoConX  is  simply  the  best  vendor  we  have  used  for  our  business,  period." 


Joe  Mathes,Vice  President 

Delta  Publications,  Inc. 


C&W  Pressroom  Products  Phone:  201-933-4343 
1 80  East  Union  Avenue  Fax:  201  -933-501 6 

East  Rutherford,  NJ  07073  E-mail: 
www.cwpressroom.com  orders@cwpressroom.com 

Who  We  Are 

C&W's  products  are  top-shelf,  so  are  the  intangibles. 

By  hiring  and  training  the  most  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  employees  and  representatives,  C&W 
features  a  superior  staff.  Our  research  and  development 
team  strives  daily  to  develop  technically  advanced 
formulations. 

A  new  facility  and  increased  capacity  allows  us  to  take  on 
all  new  business. 

Our  manufacturing  team  has  the  ability  to  process  and 
ship  most  emergency  orders  in  24  hours.  Our  chemistry  is 
designed  to  print  an  elite  product,  minimize  waste  and 
lower  maintenance  costs;  increasing  profits  for  your 
company. 


How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from 
your  product  or  service? 

C&W  is  committed  to  providing  newspapers  with  the 
highest  quality  products  available. C&W  has  developed 
into  a  one  stop  shop;  supplying  the  industry  with 
Fountain  Solution,  Silicone,  Blanket  Wash,  Ink,  Plates, 
Aerosols,  Splicing  Tape,  Gum  Solutions,  Additives  and 
other  miscellaneous  chemistry  and  products. 

C&W's  fountain  solutions  are  formulated  to  lower  water 
and  ink  settings  ensuring  rapid  migration  of 
fountain  solution  into  the  ink;  allowing  for  faster  restarts, 
quicker  clean-ups,  sharper  half-tones  and  brighter  colors. 
These  formulations  lower  the  amount  of  water,  fountain 
solution,  ink  and  paper  wasted; increasing  customer's 
profits. 

C&W  maintains  FOGRA  approved  formulations.  Biocides 
are  added  to  eliminate  bacteria  growth.  C&W 
understands  the  need  for  a  quality  fountain  solution  that 
protects  the  press  and  the  dampening  system.  These 
formulations  will  lower  expensive  maintenance  costs 
and  control  troublesome  bacteria  growth;  increasing  our 
customer's  profits. 


Who  We  Are 

CCI  is  a  leading  provider  of  editorial  and  advertising 
solutions  for  multimedia  news  environments.  Our 
products  are  the  most  robust  and  powerful  systems  in 
the  industry,  and  are  implemented  in  news  organizations 
across  five  continents. 

We  provide  the  platform  to  support  evolving  needs  of 
the  world's  largest  news  organizations,  and  scalable 
solutions  to  help  growing  media  brands  optimize  their 
business  strategies.  Constant  innovation  and  strong 
customer  commitment  remain  the  cornerstones  of  CCI's 
business  model. 


What  differentiates  you  from 
your  competitors? 

CCI  offers  NewsGate,  which  is  a  media-neutral  edito¬ 
rial  Content  Management  System  in  the  sense  that 
you  use  the  same  set  of  tools  to  produce  stories  for 
print  and  digital  media. The  planning  processes,  the 
templates  and  the  workflows  are  the  same  type, 
whether  you  work  with  content  for  a  printed  paper,  a 
website,  mobile  or  tablet  product.  So  multiple  media 
means  new  and  different  ways  of  telling  a  story.lt 
does  not  mean  new  tools  to  master. 


CCI  Europe  Inc.  Phone: +1  770  420  1100 
3550  George  Busbee  E-mail:  info@ccieurope.com 
Parkway  NW  Website:  www.ccieurope.com 

Kennesaw,GA  30144 
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WWW.NEW-PROIMAGE.COM 


Before  OnColor  ECO 


Proimage  America,  Inc. 

103  Carnegie  Center 
Suite  300 

Princeton  NJ  08540 


Phone:919-303-5637 

E-mail: 

sales@new-proimage.com 


Who  We  Are 

Prolmage  America  is  a  leading  developer  of  innovative 
browser-based  automated  prepress  and  editorial  digital 
workflows,  tablet  &  mobile  workflows,  ink  optimization,  color 
management,  and  press  registration  solutions  that  help  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers  reduce  their  costs. 

Products  include,  NewsWay  an  advanced  digital  workflow, 
output  management  and  production  tracking  solution.  On- 
Color  ECO  Ink  optimization  reduces  ink  consumption  while 
maintaining  the  highest  possible  print  quality  and  is  available 
as  a  SaaS  solution.  Press  Register  is  able  to  processing  TIFF 
separations  to  correct  for  registration  issues  without  having 
to  touch  or  modify  the  press.  TabellaNews  is  an  innovative 
Cloud-based  solution  for  the  creation  of  digital  publications 
for  tablet  PCs  and  other  mobile  devices. 


CMYK  View 


After  OnColor  ECO 


How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from 
your  product  or  service? 

OnColor  ECO  SaaS  is  a  cloud  based  Ink  optimization 
Service  that  allows  you  to  quickly  process  your  color 
PDF  pages  over  the  web.  It  will  automatically  perform 
GCR  operation  to  transform  “CMY”  components  to  “K”, 
reducing  ink  consumption  up  to  35%  while  maintaining 
the  highest  possible  print  quality  and  sharpness.  It  auto¬ 
matically  analyzes  your  PDF  files  and  determines  the 
exact  amount  of  ink  needed  to  produce  the  best  quality. 
The  result  is  perfect  output  using  less  ink.  This  offers  all 
the  benefits  of  ink  optimization  without  having  to  pur¬ 
chase  hardware  or  software. 


PCF 


Publishers  Circulation 
Fulfillment,  Inc. 

502  Washington  Avenue 
Suite  500 

Towson,MD  21204 
United  States 


Phone 

410.821.3485 
Toll  Free 
(877)  PCF-6668 
Sales  Contact 
Joe  Neuhof 

Vice  President,  Business 
Development 


Who  We  Are 

PCF,  Inc.  is  the  largest  U.S.  independent  newspaper 
home  delivery  and  distribution  logistical  services 
company,  handling  over  1 0  million  copies  per  week 
for  more  than  60  publications.  PCF  also  handles, 
TMC,  single  copy  and  bulk  distribution,  amenity 
copies,  zoned  and  other  special  distribution 
programs. 


BetterBNC 


Website:  www.betterbnc.com 

BetterBNC^  is  the  industry  standard  online 
journalism  contest  platform. 

Contestant  Managers^ 

Senior  managers  and  editors  control  who  and  what  is 
entered 

Open  CalP 

Your  best  work  is  “open”  to  a  world  of  entry  opportu¬ 
nities  / 

User  Scrapbooks 

Contestants  can  save  copies  of  their  best  work  all  year 
long 

BetterBNC  has  been  selected  by  120  newspaper 
associations,  press  clubs  and  broadcaster  groups 
representing  over  20,000  journalists. 

For  more  information,  please  visit 
www.betterbnc.com. 


Gordon 
Fisher  has 

been  named 
president 
and  pub¬ 
lisher  of 
the  Pacific 
Newspaper 
Group,  a  division  of  Postmedia 
Network,  Inc,  Fisher  has  held 
a  number  of  senior  executive 
positions  on  both  the  editorial 
and  business  sides,  including 
most  recently  as  Postmedia’s 
executive  vice  president  of 
eastern  Canada,  and  president 
of  the  National  Post.  Previous¬ 
ly,  Fisher  served  as  president 
of  news  and  information  at 
Canwest  Global  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  He  also  served 
as  editor-in-chief,  general 
manager,  and  publisher  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen;  publisher  of 
the  Kingston-Whig  Standard 
and  managing  editor  of  The 
Vancouver  Sun. 


Peggie  Koon  has  been 

t  named  vice 
president  of 
audience  for 
TAC  Media 
and  The  Au¬ 
gusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  a 
new  senior- 
level  position  created  by  each 
of  Morris  Publishing  Group's 
metro  markets.  This  role  will 
focus  on  building  a  powerful 
community  voice  by  growing 
the  news,  audience,  and  digital 
efforts,  Koon’s  media  career 
began  in  2006  at  Morris  Digi- 
talWorks  (MDW),  where  she 
worked  on  strategic  audience 
and  revenue  initiatives.  She 
then  became  deputy  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer  of  the  delivery 
division  for  MDW  and  most 
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Michael  J.  Fiorile,  president  of  Tne  Dispatch 
Printing  Co  since  2C05.  has  been  promoted 
to  chief  executive  ofhcer  He  replaces  John  F  ‘ 
Violfe  v:ho  vnll  continue  in  his  present  role  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  The  Dispatch  Printing 
Cc  and  publisher  o:  Che  Cc^i:cn]:!i:s  Ohio.  Dis- 
purch  TVo’fe  v;as  named  presidengm  1973  and 
pubbsher  c:  the  Coluccbus  Dispc:ch  in  1975  He 
has  been  the  company  chairman  smce  1994 
Picrilemined  the  company  in  1994 


Michael  Distelhorst  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Midland  Reporter-Telegram  and 
Plainview  Daily  Herald,  both  in  Texas.  Dis¬ 
telhorst  will  have  responsibility  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  operating  performance  of  Hearst’s 
West  Texas  Community  Newspapers, 
including  the  Midland  Reporter-Telegram, 
Plainview  Daily  Herald,  Canyon  News, 
and  Muleshoe  Journal.  Distelhorst  replaces 
David  Wedel,  who  is  now  director  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  Hearst  Newspapers.  Distelhorst 
joins  Hearst  from  the  Amarillo  Globe-News, 
where  he  served  as  vice  president  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  revenue  development  since  2008. 

Dave  Janoski  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Citizens’  Voice  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  He  replaces  Larry  Holeva,  who  is  now 
executive  editor  of  The  (Scranton,  Pa.) 
Times-Tribune,  The  Citizens’  Voice,  and  The 
(Hazelton,  Pa.)  Standard-Speaker.  Prior  to 
his  promotion,  Janoski  served  as  projects 
editor  for  the  paper.  Before  joining  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Voice,  he  spent  22  years  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  for  the  Times  Leader  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Donna  O’Neil  recently  left  her  position  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Williamson  Herald 
in  Franklin,  Tenn.  She  has  also  served  as  the 
editor  of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Observer. 

Tas  Viglatzis  has  been  appointed  chief 
financial  officer  and  board  member  of  the 
London-based  Financial  Times. Viglatzis 
will  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  FT  is 
on  course  to  meet  its  financial  targets,  help 


shape  company  strategy,  and  identify  and 
execute  new  acquisitions.  He  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  transformation  of  the  FT  as  it 
continues  to  build  new  revenue  streams  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  its  operations. 

Robert  Christie,  senior  vice  president  of 
corporate  communications  for  The  New 
York  Times  Co.,  has  left  the  company,  and 
his  position  has  been  eliminated.  Eileen 
Murphy,  vice  president  of  corporate  com¬ 
munications,  will  now  lead  the  department. 
Christie  joined  the  Times  from  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  2010. 

William  R.  Hearst  III,  a  director  of  the 
corporation  and  trustee  of  the  Hearst  Family 
Trust  established  under  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  corporation.  Three 
executives  and  two  members  of  the  Hearst 
family  were  also  elected  to  the  corporation’s 
board  of  directors:  Mark  E.  Aldam,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hearst  Newspapers;  Eve  Burton, 
senior  vice  president  and  general  counsel  of 
Hearst  Corp.;  Mitchell  L  Scherzer,  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  financial  officer 
of  Hearst  Corp.;  Sarnia  B.  Staehle,  an  at¬ 
torney  and  great-granddaughter  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst;  and  Christian  A.  Tarafa, 
former  longtime  executive  at  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines  U.K.  and  great-grandson  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 

Joseph  Y.  Gallo,  has  been  named  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer  of  The  Dispatch  Printing  Co. 
Gallo  has  been  executive  vice  president  and  a 
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member  of  the  board  of  direetors  since 
2010.  He  joined  the  company  as  vice 
president  and  chief  information  officer 
in  2006.  Previously,  Gallo  served  at  The 
New  York  Times  Co.,  where  he  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  for  its  Shared  Services  Center. 

Dan  Sabbagh  has'been  appointed  head 
of  national  news  at  U.K.  newspaper 
The  Guardian.  Sabbagh  replaces  Dan 
Roberts,  who  will  be  the  Guardian's 
Washington  bureau  chief.  Ewen  Ma- 
cAskill  will  return  to  London  after  six 
years  as  the  paper’s  Washington  bureau 
chief.  Sabbagh  joined  the  Guardian  in 
2010  as  head  of  media  and  technology, 
including  the  MediaGuardian  website. 
He  is  a  former  media  editor  of  the 
'Times  (London)  and  previously  worked 
as  a  city  reporter  at  The  Daily  Telegraph 
and  as  a  senior  reporter  with  Comput¬ 
ing  magazine. 

Terri  Leifeste  has  been  named  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Missouri  Newspapers  Inc.,  which 
includes  the  Jefferson  City  News  Tri¬ 
bune.  She  brings  34  years  of  e.xperience 
to  the  position.  Leifeste  most  recently 
ser\’ed  as  vice  president  of  Horizon  Pub¬ 
lications,  where  she  was  publisher  of 
The  Saline  Courier  in  Benton,  Ark.  She 
replaces  Mike  Vivion,  who  has  retired. 

Gio  Stoppiello  has  been  named  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Financial 
Times.  He  was  previously  the  paper’s 
U.K.  finance  director.  In  his  new  role, 
Stoppiello  will  plan,  assess,  and  deliver 
the  reorganization  of  /T’ operations 
in  line  with  rapid  market  changes  and 
audience  demands. 

Joe  Sexton  has  been  appointed  one 
of  ProPublica’s  senior  editors.  Sexton 
will  manage  a  stable  of  staff  reporters 
and  oversee  some  of  the  organization’s 
major  investigations.  Sexton  joins 
ProPublica  after  serving  as  an  editor 
and  reporter  at  The  New  York  Times  for 
more  than  two  decades.  He  had  a  hand 
in  three  recent  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  break¬ 


ing  news,  feature  writing,  and  investi¬ 
gative  reporting.  Sexton  most  recently 
served  the  Times  as  its  sports  editor  and 
ran  the  paper’s  metropolitan  desk  for 
five  years. 

Mark  Porubcansl^  has  been  promoted 
to  foreign  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Previously,  he  was  deputy 
foreign  editor  and  had  served  as  acting 
head  of  the  department  since  July  2012. 
He  joined  the  paper  in  1998  from  The 
Associated  Press,  where  he  served  in 
the  Moscow,  Vienna,  and  Hong  Kong 
bureaus. 

The  New  York  Times  has  announced 
a  restructured  masthead  and  some 
newsroom  appointments.  Among  those 
choosing  to  take  buyout  packages  were 
John  M.  Geddes,  a  managing  editor; 
Jim  Roberts,  an  assistant  managing 
editor;  and  Jonathan  Landman,  head 
of  the  culture  department.  William 
E.  Schmidt,  deputy  managing  editor, 
is  also  leaving.  Larry  Ingrassia,  the 
former  business  editor,  will  become 
assistant  managing  editor  for  new 
initiatives.  Janet  Elder  will  become  an 
assistant  managing  editor.  Ian  Fisher 
will  become  assistant  managing  editor 
for  content  operations.  Jason  Stall- 
man,  deputy  sports  editor,  will  be  the 
new  sports  editor.  Rick  Berke,  cur¬ 
rently  an  assistant  managing  editor,  will 
now  focus  on  video.  Glenn  Kramon, 
another  assistant  managing  editor,  will 
join  the  business  department  to  oversee 
technology  coverage. 

Haley  Hughes  has  been  promoted 
to  new's  editor  with  the  Aiken  (S.C.) 
Standard.  She  previously  served  as  a 
reporter  for  six  years.  Hughes  is  now 
responsible  for  managing  day-to-day 
coverage  at  the  Aiken  Standard  as 
well  as  The  Star,  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  North  Augusta,  S.C.  She  previously 
interned  at  The  Gleaner  in  Henderson, 
Ky.,  then  worked  as  a  reporter  covering 
the  education  beat  at  the  Times-Geor- 
gian  in  Carrollton,  Ga.,  before  moving 
to  Aiken  in  2007. 


recently  served  as  director  of  strategy, 
partnership  development,  and  man¬ 
agement  for  Morris  Communications 
and  Morris  Publishing  Group. 

Jeff  Hartley,  vice  president  of  circu¬ 
lation  for  Morris 
Publishing  Group, 
has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president  of 
consumer  revenue. 
^  His  new  role  will 
focus  on  increasing 
value  to  consumers, 
both  on  digital  and  print  platforms,  and 
increasing  consumer  revenue.  Hartley 
is  a  33 -year  newspaper  and  media 
veteran  who  served  as  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle, 
circulation  manager  of  The  Greenville 
(S.C.)  News,  and  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  manager  of  The  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Democrat,  along  with  other  sales 
and  marketing/operations  execu¬ 
tive  positions  at  The  Jackson  (Term.) 
Sun,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times,  and  The 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal. 

Lynne  Sullivan  has 

been  named  editor- 
in-chief  of  The 
Herald  News  in  Fall 
River,  Mass,  and  the 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Gazette.  Sullivan 
began  her  career  at 
the  Herald  News  as  an  intern  before 
becoming  a  copy  editor.  She  remained 
until  October  2003,  when  she  left  to 
work  for  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Spirit 
and  Hathaway  Newspaper  Group. 
Sullivan  returned  to  the  Herald  News 
in  January  2008  and  was  promoted  to 
news  editor  in  August  2012. 


Phyllis  Britt  has 

retired  as  editor  of  The 
star  in  North  Augusta, 
S.C.  She  had  been 
with  the  paper  since 
1986,  serving  as  editor 


since  1999. 
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Shoptalk /commentary 

Keep  Your 
Competition  Ciose 

what  newspapers  can  learn 
from  TV  news  stations 


By  Michael  Ryan 

Jan.  12,  2011  was  the  day  that 
changed  life  at  The  Arizona 
Republic. 

That  was  the  day  the  local  TV  news 
affiliate,  KPNX,  moved  into  the  same 
building  as  the  Republic,  bringing 
Gannett’s  newspaper  and  TV  proper¬ 
ties  in  Phoenix  together  under  one 
roof. 

Since  then,  in  closely  observing  the 
television  operation,  there  are  some 
valuable  lessons  that  newspaper 
executives  can  learn  from  their  TV 
brethren.  Imagine  that.  Here  are  six 
of  them: 

Don’t  just  add,  cut:  In  TV,  if  sta¬ 
tion  managers  want  to  add  a  hot  new 
program,  they  have  to  get  rid  of  a 
program.  There’s  only  a  finite  number 
of  programming  hours.  They  review 
the  ratings  and  often  drop  the  one 
that’s  underperforming.  In  newspa¬ 
pers,  editors  often  are  quick  to  add 
features  but  struggle  with  getting  rid 
of  anything.  Even  after  doing  market 
research,  there’s  a  reluctance  to  pull 
the  plug  on  content.  Instead,  editors 
continue  to  stretch  their  diminishing 
resources  instead  of  focusing  on  what 
they  do  best. 

Grow  a  backbone:  In  TV,  when  a 
program  gets  dropped,  people  will 
often  complain.  Station  managers 
realize  that  comes  with  their  job  and 
deal  with  the  complaints.  They  rarely 
waver.  In  newspapers,  often  when  edi¬ 
tors  get  the  courage  to  kill  content  and 
there’s  backlash,  they  cave.  People  at 
the  newspaper  will  say,  “We’re  getting 
a  barrage  of  calls.”  After  investigat¬ 


ing,  it’s  often  a  small  number.  Before 
caving,  newspaper  executives  should 
consider  their  number  of  readers  and 
then  calculate  what  percentage  called 
to  complain.  Often  it’s  miniscule. 

TV  managers  know  that  people  will 
complain  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
then  adjust. 

Question  content:  TV  executives  in 
major  markets  get  overnight  ratings. 
They  see  how  progi  ams  are  perform¬ 
ing  and  what  parts  of  programs  are 
popular  and  which  are  not.  They  live 
in  fear  of  \dewers  grabbing  their  re¬ 
mote  to  switch  channels.  Newspaper  , 
editors  should  get  a  little  of  that  fear. 
How  often  have  newspapers  run  long 
stories  only  to  wonder  if  anyone  actu¬ 
ally  read  it  to  the  end?  Editors  need  to 
question  continually  whether  they  are 
telling  stories  in  an  engaging  way  and 
really  capturing  what  readers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  learning.  The  days  are  over 
for  “broccoli  journalism”  —  stuffing 
stories  down  readers’  throats,  because 
it’s  what  they  should  be  reading.  If 
editors  think  a  certain  stoiy  is  impor¬ 
tant,  they’d  better  figure  out  a  way  to 
tell  it  in  a  compelling  manner. 

Market  personalities:  TV  networks 
and  stations  are  great  at  promoting 
their  on-air  personalities.  In  Phoenix, 
KPNX  constantly  is  running  pro¬ 
mos  for  its  top  news  team  of  Lin  Sue 
Cooney  and  Mark  Curtis.  The  repeti¬ 
tion  drives  their  names  into  people’s 
memory.  Many  newspapers  don’t 
promote  their  people.  In  this  expand¬ 
ing,  multimedia  world,  newspapers 
need  a  better  hook  to  engage  readers. 
Why  not  promote  your  top  people,  the 
people  your  potential  audience  might 


want  to  read  for  their  thoughts  on  the  big 
game  or  the  big  city  hall  controversy? 

Spend  more  dollars  promoting  the 
product:  Newspaper  executives  put  adver¬ 
tising  sales  reps  on  the  street  to  promote 
the  value  of  advertising,  telling  businesses 
that  roughly  6  percent  of  their  revenue 
should  go  to  advertising  their  product  or 
service.  Unfortunately,  most  newspapers 
don’t  practice  what  they  preach.  And,  also 
unfortunately,  newspapers  often  spend 
much  of  their  promotion  focused  on  price. 
For  example,  buy  Sunday  and  get  another 
day  for  free.  Newspapers  need  to  promote 
the  quality  journalism  they  bring  to  the 
community  and  how  they  are  the  top  source 
for  information  that  wall  help  residents 
live  a  better,  more  informed  life.  Then, 
they  need  to  make  sure  their  newspapers 
are  engaging  every  day  to  get  readers  to 
continually  pick  up  the  product.  Because 
newspapers  have  in  the  past  focused  mostly 
on  price,  that’s  why  it’s  a  challenge  to  get 
people  to  pay  for  content  online. 

Dress  for  success:  Most  TV  people  look 
successful.  They  dress  up  and  are  great 
representatives  for  their  organization  in 
the  community.  Some  newspaper  journal¬ 
ists  who  interact  with  the  public  look  like 
they  just  rolled  out  of  bed  or  are  getting 
ready  to  head  to  the  beach.  Is  that  really  the 
way  newspaper  executives  want  someone 
calling  on  an  advertiser  or  covering  a  city 
hall  meeting?  As  former  tennis  star  Andre 
Agassi  said  in  his  TV  commercial,  “Image  is 
everything.” 

Some  newspaper  editors  seem  to  hold  TV 
in  disdain,  but  they  can  learn  a  lot  just  by 
paying  attention. 

Michael  Ryan  is  former  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  community  newspapers  for 
The  Arizona  Republic  and  a  former 
editor  who  is  now  president  of 
Ryan  Media  Consultants. 
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